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Now, tell us all about the Shaw 
_ And what he wrote his sloshtosh for. 
—A Misquotation. 


To 
THE MEMORY OF 
THE HEROIC DEAD 
WHO HAVE FOUGHT AND DIED FOR US 


WHILST FOOLS AT HOME CONTEND 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
THE SHAW 


IF anybody says that I ought to apologize 
for writing this little book, seeing that it 
is nearly all about Mr. Shaw, I can only 
say what Mr. Shaw himself said when some 
one in the gallery hissed one of Fanny’s 
first plays: ‘“‘I quite agree with you.” But 
there is this difference: he didn’t mean it, 
and I do. That was merely an early mani- 
festation by him of that pose which is now 
comprehensively named Shavianism. In a 
“common sense’ world, brilliant dramatists 
do not write plays which they honestly believe 
deserve what, in the slang of the craft, is 
known as “the bird” ; and when Mr. Shaw 
told the man in the gallery he quite agreed 
with him he was merely trying to discon- 
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cert a hostile critic, for whom the Shavian 
inspiration of the moment was not equal to 
providing a more adequate reply, by taking 
him unexpectedly at his word, and he was 
keeping his private opinion of the criticism 
to himself. 

What that opinion was may be sufficiently 
deduced from the opinion that the Shaw has 
of G.B.S. “One of the literary glomeaiie 
his reign” is the modest label which he 
attached to himself in an elegant article 
upon the late King Edward, which suggested, 
if I remember rightly, that the deceased 
monarch, if he had not been a King, would 
have made an excellent publican or book- 
maker—a merry and tasteful joke per- 
petrated by the Shaw in order, no doubt, 
to show that even in writing the obituary 
notice of a King he could be trusted not to 
condescend to the base convention of posthu- 
mous eulogy. For the Shaw is no courtier, 
and he certainly went to the limit of con- 
sideration for a Court in mourning by re- 
fraining from describing King Edward as 
“one of the monarchical glories of my 
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epoch.’”’ But, of course, his “‘I quite agree 
with you’ was merely Shavianism—and I 
can’t put it lower than that. It was, that 
is to say (to use favourite terms of his own 
in application to the conduct of other people), 
so much cant, humbug, and hypocrisy—a pose 
of insincerity, in short. That is my belief, 
_ but I will g&dly modify it if, when I have 
done expressing my opinion of him in this 
matter, he is still able to say, not blithely 
and jauntily (which wouldn’t “take me in”’), 
but humbly and sadly, ‘I quite agree with 
you.” 

I, at any rate, quite sincerely agree with 
those who may say that any book devoted 
to Mr. Shaw just now (even though it come 
not to praise but to help to bury him) needs 
some sort of apology by way of placating 
a public sated ad nauseam ‘with Shavianism. 
But the extenuation is simply this: in the 
universal disgust which his attitude upon 
the war has aroused, he is escaping an 
adequate exposure; and those who have not 
had the patience to read his notorious pamphlet 
“Common Sense about the War "’ do not know 
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the strength of the case for their abstention. He 
had a pretty good innings with the pamphlet ; 
but, unfortunately, the quiet disdain with which 
some forty odd millions received it did not 
silence him, whilst the active resentment of 
the few who have had something to say 
upon the matter has only evoked fresh 


‘ 


eruptions in the “crater ’’—for®the Shaw is, 
if anything, an Irishman. His pamphlet 
came as a blast which blew out the candles 
placed by the faithful at his shrine, and 
few will ever be_ re-lit—indeed, he blew 
his own light out. And since then he has, 
by much vigorous puffing and_ blowing, 
endeavoured to fan the flame of a controversy 
which threatened to die down because there 
was simply nothing polite left to be said. 
Which is, however, the very point at which 
you ought to begin in dealing with him. 
So, in the breathless space left by the 
pamphlet in which Mr. Shaw has written 
his own epitaph (a scurrilous scribble upon 
the edifice of the greatest and most righteous 
effort of our country), Mr. Shaw rushed in 
to supplement what he had already said 
12 
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when he had already said too much. Eagerly 
has he fastened upon the opportunity given 
by the few who have come forward to 
“have it out’? with him, and who yet prob- 
ably felt that in saying anything at all about 
him they almost profaned the holy hush; 
and during the last few months ‘ Mr. Shaw 
on the War’ has become a standing head- 
ing in the weekly reviews, mainly owing to the 
indefatigable communications of the Shaw 
himself, who does not know even when to 
let ill alone. Like ‘“‘a Erench falconer, he 
flies at anything,” and has even “taken 
on” a schoolboy, who caught him out in 
a very bad mistake on a matter of recent 
history. For the Shaw had written in The 
Nation (in a remote and irrelevant exten- 
sion of the subject of the war to the sub- 
ject of the Monroe Doctrine) speculating 
on what would happen “if the United 
States should ever decide to annex Alaska,” 
and he then proceeded to show that such a 
speculation proved the Monroe “Doctrine to 
be “tosh.” Thereupon “A Schoolboy” 
wrote to The Nation simply and _ respect- 
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fully asking, “Is Mr. Shaw not aware that 
Alaska was sold to the United States in 
1867? Yours, etc., A Schoolboy.’’ And the 
Shaw, instead of thanking the schoolboy for 
correcting him so politely, did the usual 
Shavian thing. He sneered at the nom de 
plume, suggested that the schoolboy must 
be quite thirty-five years of age, and described 
him as a ‘“supercilious’’ person—and the 
one thing he carefully avoided doing was to 
acknowledge his own error upon a matter 
of simple fact, an error upon which he had 
based a dogmatic assertion concerning the 
“tosh ’iness of the Monroe Doctrine. Blithely 
brushing aside the correction, he next pro- 
ceeded to show his ignorance of what the 
Doctrine was by putting the irrelevant conun- 
drum, “ Why was Alaska purchased if the 
Monroe Doctrine is valid?’’ And the nicely 
mannered schoolboy, then replied in The 
Nation (March 13th) :— 


_I am sorry that Mr. Bernard Shaw should doubt the 
good faith of my xom de plume. It is perfectly genuine, as 
I was born in 1900 and am still attending school. I hope 
that thirty-five will not find me supercilious. I do not feel 
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capable of entering into controversies concerning the grave 
subjects of treaties and neutrality as Mr. Shaw suggests. 
I only supplied a correction to a seemingly obvious mistake. 
—Yours, etc., A Schoolboy. 


Thereupon, silence from the Shaw. He 
could not bring himself to make the 
amende honorable even to a schoolboy, and 
in his next three-column contribution to The 
Nation he had not a word to say to the 
youngster of fifteen, and the opportunity for 
a fine beau geste by publicly sending him 
a sovereign to spend at the “tuck” shop, 
passed. If the spirit of this unpleasing 
little episode were rare and uncharacteristic 
in the Shaw, it would be cruel to record 
it. But, unhappily, the Shaw exhibited in 
controversy with a schoolboy his charac- 
teristic defects of cocksureness in statement 
and evasion under correction, with jeers and 
abuse at the good faith of an opponent. 

And on the larger matter, so far from 
showing any penitence for what was nothing 
less than the public crime of his pamphlet, 
the Shaw has since industriously endeavoured 
to “go one better.” Having touched bottom, 
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he has been hard at work scraping in his 
own slime to find a deeper depth, and has 
even succeeded. ‘Hence it becomes at length 
necessary to show him at work, and to 
explain to the public mind, which now shies 
at the very name of Shaw where the war 
is concerned, the immense extent to which 
its aversion is justified. And that can only 
be done by examining “ Mr. Shaw upon the 
War’ with a patience worthy of a better 
cause. 

Besides, it is not politic to let him go 
inadequately answered; for he is now cited 
by our enemies as a witness against us 
before the tribunal of neutral opinion, and 
we have been rather too indifferent to the 
factor of neutral opinion in this convulsion 
of civilization. The indifference, I know, is 
more apparent than real, and is explained 
by the national and old-fashioned virtue of 
repugnance to the functions of the Press 
agent; but we are a little prone to flatter 
the discernment and enlightenment of other 
nations, and to assume that such agencies 
of misrepresentation as the German Foreign 
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Office and the Shaw are frustrated by their 
Own excesses. On ‘the whole, this is an 
imperfect world, and it is quixotic to refrain 
from correcting even the mischief done by 
the Shaw. In Germany, of course, they 
appreciate him highly, as he deserves, and 
now call him “ The Upright Man’”—and we 
know what the German notion of upright- 
ness is. In a series of articles published 
in The Times by “A Neutral Observer,” 
upon a journey through Germany, there is. 
the interesting statement :— 


Mr. Shaw’s essay was handed to me for perusal, and I | 
learned later that it has been widely distributed by the | | 
Germans as propaganda literature for the purpose of bringing | | 
to the attention of neutrals ‘‘a truthful and unbiassed survey 
of England and the English” (Zhe Zimes, February 20, 1915). 


Obviously, then, and quite unrhetorically, he 
and his pamphlet are an asset of the 
enemy, and as we “cannot, unfortunately, 
exchange him for one of the fishing smacks 
captured by the Germans and taken into 
Hamburg early in the war, there is nothing 
left but to endeavour to depreciate the value 
of the asset by nailing it to the counter. 
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Moreover, his evil influence amongst us 
at home is not entirely negligible.. Editors 
of weekly reviews and daily newspapers still 
respectfully print his communications, as 
though the issues he has raised were still 
matters of rational and legitimate controversy 
amongst ourselves; and the Independent 
Labour Party has begun a series of pamphlets 
designed to popularize among the unedu- 
cated the same atrocious travesties of “ his- 
tory’ which the rank and file of the 1.L.P. 
would but imperfectly comprehend when 
stated in the language of Shavian philosophy, 
even though “slosh,” ‘tosh,’ and “fake” 
might cheer them up a bit—penny editions 
of the sixpenny Shaw, in fact, intended to 
carry among the masses the Shavian infec- 
tion of those abysmally unintelligent people 
strangely known as “the intellectuals.” Of 
these I.L.P. pamphlets, The Nation, which 
is now manfully doing its best to atone for 
a past: for which it recognizes there is no 


« How recent and bad that past is will be seen from the 
following extract from an editorial article in Zhe ation 
of July 18, 1914: “The German Empire of Force is not 
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future, has said they are ‘garbled his- 
tory” and “a grotesque travesty of facts” 
which “‘are, of course, the exact opposite of 


a thing of the future. It is a thing of the vanished past. 
There was once a German Empire based on that ideal. 
That Empire passed. There is no magic in the Hohen- 
zollern name which could revive it... . The concern of 
mankind has turned to more intimate affairs. The true 
futurism is busied no longer with the monopoly of power 
by the aristocracies of favoured races. Its problem is the 
diffusion and equalization of power in a world where Labor 
(sic) and Capital, and Men and Women, have replaced 
German and Englishman, conqueror and subject.” 

Whilst the very words were being printed the “thing of 
the vanished past” was polishing up its shining armour, 
and its agents, even unto the remote corners of the earth, 
were preparing for “the day” so soon to dawn blood-red. 
Less than a fortnight after the words were printed, the 
Great War had begun, and within a month of “the true 
faturism” being busy “in a world where” German and 
Englishman were embracing each other in a millennial 
ecstasy, the British Army was retreating at Mons before 
the onrush of the War Lord’s hosts, and Louvain lay in 
ashes. It is because that sort of “intellectually” blind 
idealism “in a world” of objective realities had become 
arrogant and dominant in modern Liberalism that many 
Liberals were being driven to make the choice between 
_ Staying in the party to acquiesce in what they detested, or 
of going out of the party in order to avoid the responsi- 
bility of being thought accomplices, 
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this amazing statement” by authors who 
‘have gone out of their way to be more 
German than the Germans themselves,” and 
who have “ published false history and made 
statements, under the appearance of know- 
ledge and reference, which are not borne 
out or are directly contradicted by the very 
papers to which reference is made” (The 
Nation, March 13, 1915). The Independent 
Labour Party, in short, is doing exactly what 
the Shaw has done, and I think there can 
be no reasonable doubt that its spokesmen 
have been emboldened, and were probably 
instigated, to spread treason to the national 
cause among the masses by the example 
and the immunity of the Shaw himself. 
Moreover, the Shaw has among the middle 
classes also many imitators of his intellectual 
perversity, who copy his perversity without 
brightening their own dull intellects, and who 
welcome and share his conclusions, but attain 
them by patient stupidity instead of by 
paradox—which is very often only stupidity 
in a state of verbal exhilaration. And there 
are many indications that these dull dogs 
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amongst the “ intellectuals,’ whose minds are 
obsessed by the notion that every revolutionary, 
rarefied, and heterodox idea is Progress, 
Truth, and the Higher Ethics, lament the 
Shavian outbursts only because his excesses 
have put him out of court. They shake 
their heads about him because he is “too 
brilliant,” they regret that he has lost his 


influence merely by being so clever, and 
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they are only waiting for Shavian indiscretions 
to be forgotten to come forward themselves 
and cozen us by repeating the quintessence 
of Shavianism in the language of a local 
Ethical and Debating: Society. 

(Meanwhile, they are all for “tolerance,” 
free speech, and the other copy-book 
maxims which depend entirely for their 
validity upon the sanity of their application. 
They, do not comprehend that tolerance and 
free speech are only relative virtues, which 
may be misplaced and so become positive 
vices. For what is the essential justifica- 
tion for tolerance? It is that the tolerated 
be themselves tolerant. Our national ideal 
of tolerance is only possible, and has no 
21 
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other justification, upon the assumption that 
we are a rational and reasonable people 
who will not abuse the tolerance extended 
to us. Our police are not armed, because 
so strongly is the spirit of respect for the 
law inbred in us that even the burglar 
generally says, “It’s a fair cop; I'll come 
quietly.” But if burglars and other felons 
habitually fired upon the police in the execu- 
tion of their duty, then it would not be 
long before our police forces were armed 
with Browning pistols. And so it is with our 
tolerance in the discussion of public affairs. 
It is a valid and admirable principle only, 
on the assumption that the tolerated “play. 
the game” and do not become intolerable ; 
and free speech is not an ideal, but a 
sloppy shibboleth, if permitted to men who 
have not the elementary gumption and 
decency to know when silence is golden. 

The immediate point is whether Mr. 
Shaw is or is not a controversialist to be 
any longer tolerated in this matter. I think 
not, and this little book will do its best 
to show why, by a patient examination of 
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his controversial methods. But he is in- 
tolerable even on the broad principle of 
this consideration: War is, in its nature, 
unspeakably horrible, and nothing can 
redeem its horror but the conviction of the 
justice of the cause for which it is waged 
and endured. To us who mourn those who 
will not return to the land for whose cause 
they have died, there can be no higher 
consolation than the belief that they, have 
died for a cause which is just and neces- 
sary; and to the whole nation there can 
be no faith more potent to sustain it in 
its task to the rigorous end, and to make 
the great tragedy of this war endurable, 
than the faith that in this high issue our 
national conscience is clear and our hands 
are clean. It is the public crime of Mr. 
Shaw that he has done his best to disturb 
that faith. Even in the minor trials of 
life the candid friend is a nuisance—especi- 
ally the candid friend jauntily sure of his 
own moral and intellectual superiority. But 
in a matter like this, with a transient 
notoriety-hunter yapping at the _ chariot 
23 
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wheels of a big event which will affect the 
destinies of mankind to an age when his 
dust is atomized and his name forgotten, 
the candid friend who is also an asset 
to the enemy is nothing less than a pest. 

His boldest public apologists have, with 
diffidence, put forward the excuse that at 
least he is sincere. The excuse is worth- 
less, even if valid: sincerity, is the very 
first virtue expected in a man who pre- 
sumes to instruct a nation in righteousness. 
And, as to sincerity, it is a game that two 
can play at. I; too, , am «sincere, ft 
comes to that; and if Mr. Shaw is to be 
respected for his sincerity, in doing his best 
to make the war more unendurable to us, 
I also am to be respected for my sincere 
belief in his insincerity. To Mr. Shaw it 
is a case of “I can no other!” not because 
of a Lutheran conscience, but of a Shavian 
conceit—a megalomania_ swelling itself to 
match even this colossal epic; so that he 
can with perfect self-complacency, see ‘“ Mr. 
Shaw and the War” week by week, and 
not feel the idiotic incongruity of it all. 
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It has been noticeable that Mr. Shaw 
has made no reply to the critics who best 
understand him—that is to say, those who 
have simply called him names. In ordinary 
controversy that is, of course, the worst and 
last thing to do; in this controversy it is, 
if not the only way, the first and best. 
He merits no more; and I have indus- 
triously endeavoured to do him justice in 
that respect. His admirers, therefore, will 
be pained to notice that I have not used 
respectful language about him, but the ex- 
_ planation is simple: I have no respect for 
him. He calls himself a genius, and in 
one sense a genius he certainly is. He is 
a man of great talents, with a genius for 
misusing them, and I have no respect for 
a man who cannot put great talents to 
better service. Hence the only limit of 
expression I have imposed on myself in 
referring to him has been that imposed 
by, my own self-respect. I have eschewed 
such reference to him as that which 
figured in Blackwood’s some years ago (an 
Aristophanean reference which likened his 
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public behaviour to the “antics of a blue- 
behinded ape’’) partly because I am im- 
perfectly, informed concerning his_ physical 
idiosyncrasies, but mainly because they are 
not relevant. And in the centenary, year of 
Waterloo I might have appropriately invoked 
le mot de Cambronne against him (as, indeed, 
has been done in many a club smoke-room, 
by: those who have not bothered about 
Cambronne’s authority, for it), but Time and 
Victor Hugo have made it a classic word, 
and classic words are too good to hurl at 
a modern writer who rejoices in “slosh” 
and “tosh.” 

I have made no attempt to answer Mr. 
Shaw as one pamphleteer answers another, 
in polite if strenuous controversy. My 
point of view about, him is that he is not 
to be argued with, but to be denounced ; 
and I have therefore tested his arguments, 
rather than contested them, by showing 
how his malice reveals itself in their 
mechanism. Besides, I have no _ clearer 
idea than the Shaw himself what his 
“argument” is. But what is clear is that 
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the whole primum mobile of his vindictive 
vexations against us is that the violation of 
Belgium gave us a cause which even Shaws 
and daws cannot peck at. He is enraged 
because in this matter our interest and our 
honour have gone _ indissolubly, together. 
He insists that our excuse of Belgium was 
only the homage which our _ militarist 
hypocrisy. paid to pacifist virtue, that we 
wanted war, prepared for war, made war, 
and invoked the name of Belgium only 
to cover our cunning in falling on a Ger- 
many which wanted nothing more than to 
be at peace with us. ‘When the German 
fire-eaters drank to ‘The Day,’ they were 
drinking to the day, of which our Navy 
League fire-eaters had first said, ‘It is 
"" (The pamphlet, p. 5)— 
which at the worst shows what a far-seeing 
organization the Navy League must be—and 
as to Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, 
this is “ their war’ (The Nation, February 20, 
1915), and the violation of Belgium was 
only, the excuse they wanted, and eagerly 
fastened on, in order “to snivel hypocritic- 
27. 
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ally’’ about honour and take Germany un- 
awares: ‘‘ We attacked Germany deliberately, 
and for our own ends” (The Globe, 
February 28th). And, clearly, what irks 
the Shaw is that the violation of Belgium 
came in, as #e would put it, so handy for 
us. It gave us the superior moral position, 
which was very, hard luck for a man 
whose mission it is to deprive us of any 
self-satisfaction. The position that would 
have delighted him would have been one 
in which our interest and our honour were 
in direct conflict—our dilemma would then 
have entertained him vastly. And if, better 
still, it had happened that our dishonour 
and our interest had gone together, if only . 
it had “ paid”? us to wink at the violation of 
Belgium and we had duly winked, if only we 
had taken the German view of the worthless- 
ness of “scraps of paper’ to which signa- 
tures are attached, if only we had cynically 
condoned the very thing which we “ hypocritic- | 
ally” went to war to uphold—the breaking of a 
treaty—ah! then we should have seen what | 
the Shaw would have had to say about us! 
28 
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He would not then have been driven to 
invent an indictment against us, but would 
have found one ready-made, and he would 
have taken the supreme chance of a life- 
time with both hands. Instead of being 
compelled to talk about our hypocrisy in 
going to Belgium’s aid, he would have been 
able to write furiously upon our perfidy in 
leaving her—and MHonour—in tthe lurch. 
Instead of having to huddle all the woes 
of Belgium into perfunctory and _paren- 
thetical paragraphs, instead of burking, ex- 
tenuating and denying German atrocities in 
Belgium, he would have been able to damn 
us by the mere catalogue of horror, and 
would have shown that we were the very 
accomplices of the Huns for nof vindicating 
our word and bond in a “ worn-out treaty.” 
In short, he would have had us—as he 
himself would say—‘‘on toast.’ But that 
supreme and rare opportunity, for holding 
us up to merited and universal scorn has 
been denied to him. As the facts stand, 
he has had to endure the mortification that 
in the greatest crisis of our fate we did the 
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right thing morally, and yet the right thing 
politically—that we went to war for Honour, 
and yet fought to our advantage. And that 
was too much for him—hence The Last 
Spring of the Old Clown. 

The simple fact is» that’ his “ commen 
sense” is already answered by the common 
knowledge of civilized mankind—and even in 
Germany the truth will one day emerge. 
It was answered even before he sat down 
to write it; the evidence against him con- 
tinued whilst he was writing it and went 
on, accumulating whilst he was reading 
his proofs; and by the time he was ready 
to shout it at us (with the dubious com- 
mendation from’ its editorial sponsors that it 
was to be regarded rather as the work of 
“an artist”? than of a practical politician) 
the Shaw found himself appealing to an 
audience that was already feeling under 
the seats for its hats. As far as we were 
concerned, the question of whether we were 
right or wrong (and therefore whether the 
duty, of national unity, or the luxury of 
free speech and super-sneers, was the more 
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important) was settled before we fired our 
first shot. 

I am not, therefore, endeavouring to reply to 
the Shaw. That would be much too solemn 
a tribute to pay to his perversity, and a 
much too indulgent recognition of his malevo- 
lence. My object is to show how the Shaw 
himself reveals, both by the matter and manner 
of his sustained campaign, that whatever his 
real views may be (an obscurity upon which 
perhaps even he would hardly dare to dog- 
matize), they are entirely subordinated to 
this single aim: to make a case out against 
England at any cost of reason, reasonable- 
ness, or even coherence. It is not, there- 
fore, Mr. Shaw’s ‘“‘common sense” that I 
challenge (beyond showing why he is the 
very last man in the world likely to possess 
that normal quality), but the intellectual 
honesty of his controversial methods and 
his possession of any sense of fairness 
towards our land, wherein he boasts him- 
self an alien—though surely the vituperative 
recriminations of no alien were ever uttered 
with less regard for the toleration extended 
to him. | 
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“Intellectual poison,” his diatribe has been 
called. The harmlessness of the poison lies 
only in its excess, for by that excess it 
becomes its own antidote, so that he fortu- 
nately succeeds only in making you sick. 
But that is not fis fault—it merely shows 
that, however clever he may be, he is not 
clever enough to know when to stop—and 
the crime remains. For, at a time when 
his country—or, at any rate, the country to 
which he has attached himself—is in’ the 
throes of the gravest struggle in its long 
history (on whose roll of fame no Shaw 
happens to be found) it is not less than a 
crime against the heart and conscience of 
the nation, struggling for the very breath of 
its freedom, to repay its hospitality by a 
tour de force of malevolence and derision. 

The bald truth of the matter as between 
Mr. Shaw and the country out of which 
he asks us to watch him “taking the con- 
ceit,” is that it is the only country in which | 
his person would enjoy immunity from 
punishment, under such circumstances and 
at such a time—a consideration that was 
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possibly not in his mind (though, knowing 
what perversity his mind is equal to, it is 
even probable that it was) when he penned 
the sentence: “Germany is in many ways 
more democratic in practice than England.” 
He does, however, enjoy that immunity 
from the nation, but he is not immune from 
the punishment of the individual: and that 
punishment I propose to inflict by allowing 
myself that licence in speech of which, 
though he has long had the full enjoyment, 
there is no reason why he should have an 
everlasting monopoly. I therefore make the 
attempt, not to take the conceit out of Mr. 
Shaw (that would be a hopeless business), 
but so to expose the single-minded malevo- 
lence of his diatribes that a juster estimate 
may henceforth be formed of the nature and 
importance of his opinions concerning us. 
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THE war was nearly three months old 
before people began to realize that it 
seemed, at any rate, to have brought us one 
blessed relief. It began to be noticed that 
Mr. Shaw was keeping very quiet. It is 
true that immediately war broke out Mr. 
Shaw had done the expected thing—taken 
up his pen to show us, in a single article, 
that he was still the same Shaw, and that 
even the sudden horror of Armageddon- 
come-at-last made no difference to the 
routine working of his self-satisfied mind. 
As mechanically as a mechanical rabbit, as 
inevitably as fate, and with the dreary 
iterancy of an automaton, he showed us that 
his mind still worked in the same old 
groove of egotistical perversity. 

Obviously, the matter had more than usual | 
difficulty for him. His task, of course, was 
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to find a weak place in our armour—a 
fairly easy task in ordinary times, and when 
dealing only with some of the pettier issues 
of our national life upon which we ourselves 
are divided, and therefore prepared to allow 
Mr. Shaw some of the licence which he 
so liberally confers on himself. But in this 
case his task had become a problem. To 
begin with, all the issues that ordinarily 
divide us had suddenly become side-tracked : 
the whole main line was cleared, so to 
speak, for the War Express to rush by, and 
the moment was not exactly propitious for 
any Shavian antics on the permanent way. 
Moreover, our armour was so complete, and 
covered our national unity so perfectly, that 
it was not easy, with all the ill-will in 
the world, for the Shaw to get his knife 
between the joints. 

Nevertheless, or therefore, his audacity 
rose to the occasion. He attacked, not our 
armour, but the very sword in our hand— 
the violation of Belgian neutrality. He 
fastened, with a sure sense of the desperate- 
ness of his task, upon the one supreme, 
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unimpugnable vindication for our going to 
war at all. The case of Belgium -was, as 
it happened, not only Shaw-proof as a 
matter of rational justification (for if Ger- 
many had no scruples in attacking Belgium 
for nothing, it was obvious that we need 
have no scruples in attacking Germany for 
something), but it also exhibited us in the 
extremely favourable light of a nation up- 
holding its own word and undertaking a 
moral obligation. Instead of doing the 
ignoble thing, as Germany expected, we dis- 
concerted Germany and enraged Mr. Shaw by 
doing the only thing an honourable nation 
could do; and neither could forgive us for 
suiting ‘The Day” to our own hour. The 
Germans fastened on us for our “ perfidy ” 
to them in not acquiescing in their own 
perfidy to Belgium. Mr. Shaw, enraged at 
his own impotence (since we not only had 
a clear conscience but even a lofty motive) 
fastened on us for our ‘“ hypocrisy.” Power- 
less on the facts of the case, his malevo- 
lent ingenuity was driven to invent a theory, 
in order to get at us at all. Deprived of 
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any chance of sophistical success in con- 
tending that the Belgium motive was morally 
bad, there was nothing for him to do but 
desperately to contend that we were wallow- 
Ing in our accustomed English hypocrisy 
when we said that motive entered into our 
action. It was an audacious effort, with 
an inherent weakness. For the obvious flaw 
in the controversial method of challenging 
motives and inventing theories when the facts 
are against you, is that you lay your own 
motives open to the attack of other people’s 
theories. And, just as Mr. Shaw permitted 
himself to contend that we wanted war in 
any case, and our hypocritical outburst about 
Belgium was only made more nauseous by 
its moral pose, so I permit myself to dis- 
believe in the sincerity and honesty of Mr. 
Shaw’s critical motive, and to say that as 
he wanted to attack us in any case, his 
moral pose of wishing to get at the truth 
is only the more insufferable. 

The article, which appeared a week after 
our declaration of war, missed its mark. 
Hence its elaboration into the 3 5,000 word 
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manifesto of ‘‘Common Sense.” An isolated 
article in The Daily News was evidently not 
sufficient to distract the country’s attention, 
in those early days of the war, to the familiar 
phenomenon of Mr. Shaw standing on his 
head. The times ‘were out of joint for 
Shavianism. It had suddenly become a 
back number, not only out of date but out 
of season—incongruous, intolerable—and Mr. 
Shaw himself had become an anachronism, 
plunged into an epoch which simply had 
no use for him. 

Nevertheless, as the weeks went on, his 
subsequent silence became noticeable. People 
began to remember that there had been a 
Shaw, and to say, ‘By the way, talking of 
the Germans, what has happened to that 
‘Pygmalion’ fellow?” and _ light-hearted 
people said that the war had done one good 
thing anyhow; and serious-minded people 
began to hope that the guns of war had 
silenced him, that the vastness of the human 
epic had abashed him with a sense of his 
own futility ; and a few pessimists were appre- 
hensive concerning such an unwonted silence. 
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The pessimists were right; as was shown 
by a paragraph which appeared in a weekly 
paper on October 21st. The editor, having 
asked Mr. Shaw for his contribution to the 
general philosophy upon the war, received 
and published this reply :— 


I have written it already (or very nearly). It is 35,000 
words long; and its present destination is a special War 
Supplement of Zhe Wew Statesman. It would be cheap at 
41,500; but your windows would cost something to mend. 
—G. BERNARD SHAW. 


On November 14th the manifesto ap- 
peared, under the title of ‘Common Sense 
about the ‘War.’ It exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and did not even disappoint those 
who, prepared for something characteristic- 
ally outrageous in any case, noted the spirit 
and the satisfaction with which Mr. Shaw 
viewed his completed task—translating its 
value into terms of cash and then contem- 
plating its effect not by its capacity to 
appeal to the intelligence, but by its capa- 
city to arouse indignation. Mr. Shaw’s 
“puff preliminary Pr did sity my fate, no “ins 
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justice. ‘His manifesto is precisely that 
which might be written by a man who had 
but two motives: (1) to earn £1,500 by 
writing 35,000 words, and (2) to outrage 
the feelings of any people themselves sincere 
enough to take him seriously. Ladies who 
sell their virtue at least try to make the bargain 
reciprocal by making themselves pleasant. 
Mr. Shaw, original in everything, contrives 
to enhance his market price merely by 
making himself detestable. 

The title is, in itself—to begin at the 
beginning—an example of the cheap affec- 
tations of Mr. Shaw’s peculiar mind: he 
opposes the common _ sense—the common 
feeling—of the country, upon the war and 
its causes, by an elaborated effort in per- 
versity, and then calls the result “ Common 
Sense About the War.’ And so, with his 
very title, his humbug begins. His favourite 
seli-description is .“a ~genius.* ‘SToeme 
genius like myself,” and “Only because I 
happen to be a genius,” are samples of the 
sort of compliments with which he publicly 
butters himself, and the probabilities are that 
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he really does believe himself to be one. 
If he called anybody else a genius, you 
would circumspectly pause before accepting 
the description, to see what argumentative 
game he was up to, what trap he was 
baiting, and to what attack the flattery was 
a prelude. But there is no more reason to 
doubt his own belief that he is a genius 
than his own belief that he is “a Socialist, 
atheist, teetotaller, vegetarian, fanatic, and 
a fluent liar,’ as he has also described 
himself, even though one statement be a 
matter of opinion and the other statements 
be matters of fact. But that everything 
he says and does shows him to be abnormal 
is unquestionably true; and abnormal people 
are the very last people in the world likely 
to possess the quality of common sense. 
Why, then, does Mr. Shaw pretend that, 
although his views upon the origin and 
responsibility of the war are shared by no 
one else in the world outside pan-Germania, 
they represent the common-sense view? 
The simple answer is that it is part of his 
general bamboozle—the most elementary squib 
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in his pyrotechnic bag of tricks—the most 
rudimentary form of that paradox which he 
has carried to a subtle development. He 
calls his views ‘‘common sense’ for pre- 
cisely the same reason that he calls Mr. 
Asquith a ‘clap-trap barrister who would like 
to ‘“out-Potsdam Potsdam” if he dared— 
both being intended to bewilder the average 
intelligence and make the honest, real, com- 
mon-sensed person ask, ‘What on earth 


does the fellow mean?” For the Shaw 
is not content to épater le bourgeois—as 
the frank and simple showman is. He 


must also embéter le bourgeois. But if the 
honest bourgeois were to say to him, in. 
obvious sincerity, “I think, Mr. Shaw, you 
are a very common-sense sort of man—all 
that you say about the war is so obvious 
and true!’’ Mr. Shaw would think the honest 
bourgeois was very cleverly pulling his leg. 
For the last thing Mr. Shaw would ever be 
content to do would be to say that which. 
was obvious and true, and when the average 
intelligence began to agree with him, Mr. 
Shaw would begin to entertain his first 
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doubts about his “ genius.” And it is merely 
out of malicious zest that he describes his 
manifesto as ““ Common Sense about the War.” 
Knowing that you will not have read a page 
of it before you begin to feel outraged 
and bewildered, knowing that the average 
intelligence will be “ flustered” by the way 
in which sense is murdered after a title 
intended to disarm suspicion, he calls his 
non-sense ‘‘common sense,’ just to accen- 
tuate your bewilderment. He mocks you, 
in fact, from the very beginning. 

“Until Home Rule emerges from its 
present suspended animation” (says Mr. 
Shaw, who has never lifted a helpful finger 
for Home Rule, and who would certainly 
never be placated by it), “I shall retain my 
Irish capacity for criticizing England with 
something of the detachment of a foreigner, 
and perhaps with a certain slightly malicious 
taste for taking the conceit out of her.” 
Now, it happens that the conceit of Mr. 
Shaw is the one outstanding, invariable, 
definite thing about him. It is colossal, 
and would be almost incredibly babyish 
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were it not so full-bloodedly vulgar. It 
is not a picturesque, amusing conceit, but 
blatant, aggressive, and offensive. When 
Lady Randolph Churchill, having met Mr. 
Shaw socially several times, subsequently 
invited him to a luncheon party about which 
they had corresponded, Mr. Shaw replied, 
“Certainly not! What have I done to 
provoke such an attack on my well-known 
habits?”’? Lady Randolph has_ recorded: 
‘His refusal was couched in such Shavian 
terms that I felt justified in answering in 
the same spirit,’ and her answer was: “I 
know nothing of your habits, but I hope 
they are not as bad as your manners.” 
Examples of Mr. Shaw’s conceit are strewn 
throughout his prefaces, and therefore sure 
of a limited immortality, but the most striking 
of them are buried in the files of news- 
papers, among the records of his speeches, 
interviews, “letters to the editor,’ and other 
media of his glib activities. But, to give 
a mild and recent example, I will cite the 
following letter published in the New York- 
papers. just about the time when he was 
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writing of “taking the conceit” out of us. 
It was in reply to an invitation from the 
theatrical manager producing his play ‘“‘ Pyg- 
malion” to go over to New York for the 
premiére :— 


I got your cablegram asking me to come to New York 
for the opening night. But it would be unfair to the 
American Press. For twenty years past they have always 
filled up any spare room in their columns by announcing 
that I was on my way to America and thereby kept the 
United States under a strain of expectation which they 
have now got used to. If I were to disappoint everybody 
by actually coming at last I should create a good deal of 
ill-feeling ; besides, nobody would go to the theatre; they 
would all come to see me. 


English people have their faults, but that 
is the sort of thing they don’t do; and 
before Mr. Shaw tries to take the conceit 
out of us, he really should try to absorb 
from us that sense of good breeding which 
would make such a piece of calculated 
vulgarity impossible to any _ educated 
Englishman. A gentleman “out” for per- 
fection should really, not allow himself, if 
he has any sense of humour at all, to be 
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so vulnerably, self-satisfied. Could there, 
then, be anything more insolent and 
humourless than that a man whose blatant 
vanity would bring a blush to the cheek 
of the most hardened Press agent, should 
sit down to write about the tremendous 
tragedy. of this war with the avowed inten- 
tion of trying to take the conceit out of 
a whole nation engaged in it? 

And in the time and occasion that Mr. 
Shaw selects to take the conceit out of 
England we have an excellent example of 
his sense of taste and of the fitness of 
things. For we were hardly more than 
at the beginning of an_ unparalleled 
struggle upon the issue of which depends 
nothing less than whether “the lights of 
liberty,” lit by England here at home and 
throughout the world during the patient 
centuries are to be dimmed or extinguished 
by, a parvenu empire drunk with the lust 
of power and dehumanized by, worship of 
an ideal of ‘blood and iron.” That the — 
preposterous Shaw should select such a time 
“to take the conceit out of us”’ merely ‘ 
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shows that his own conceit is unconditioned 
by, any sense of decency. A few weeks 
ago, in a dreary, Bloomsbury, street, a 
Punch and Judy, show was giving an enter- 
tainment to a circle of listless children. A 
funeral procession came in sight, and, as it 
passed, the vagrant entertainer, hidden from 
us, on receiving the hurried “tip 
his ‘pal,’ decorously, ceased his _ nasal 
miming, and the shabby, puppets became 
motionless until the funeral had _ passed. 
That is the sort of delicacy you unexpectedly 
get from an itinerant Punch and Judy, show, 
but with the Shaw show the _ expected 
happens. 


9 
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It is a nation at war out of which he 
wishes to take the conceit—and the heart. 
Let us think what the war is, considered as a 
human tragedy, and then what the nation 
is. Mr. Shaw himself says of the war, in 
the second sentence of his text, that “the 
mere horror of it stuns the more thought- 
ful,’ and that “only, those not in actual 
contact with its heart-breaking wreckage, can 
think sanely, about it or endure to hear 
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others discuss it coolly ’—the most human, 
if commonplace, sentiment I think he has 
ever expressed. And if he himself really 
and sincerely felt “‘the mere horror of it,” 
you would expect that when he started out 
to discuss it he would be temperate, calm, 
and even grave, and that for once in a 
lifetime, faced by an overwhelming human 
tragedy, he would suppress all his love of 
paradoxical flippancy and try to mate the 
mood of his mind to the tragic hour. But, 
in twenty lines he has left all the rare 
promise of his opening sentences behind, 
and has revealed that at the back of his 
mind all the time is the “sliginthy 
malicious’ desire of taking the conceit out 
of the English nation. Now the two things 
simply don’t go together: there is not 
room in the same mind at the same 
moment for a real feeling of horror over 
the war, and the jaunty, self-satisfied, 
“slightly malicious ’’ desire to take the con- 
ceit out of the country whose ships, money, 
‘and men are guaranteeing his own daily 
comfort. If Mr. Shaw really, felt the 
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tragedy of the war, he would certainly not 
feel such a petty impulse as to discuss 
it with the object of taking the conceit 
out of England. To no man who has the 
intelligence and sympathy to follow with 
adequate understanding the daily record of 
sheer human suffering which this war in- 
volves would it be possible to focus his 
mind down to such a pitifully dispropor- 
tionate outlook. And so, in this grotesque 
discordancy, between the two points of view, 
I see not merely an example of Mr. Shaw’s 
deficient sense of taste and propriety, but 
also a strong presumption that Mr. Shaw, 
in his heart, does not care twopence about 
“the heart-breaking wreckage of the war,” 
and that to him ‘the mere horror of it” 
is merely, five words out of 35,000 sent off 
to the printers. 

It seems, indeed, to be his merry habit 
to select our great national tragedies as 
congenial occasions for his perversity, and 
to mar even the harmony, of our grief by 
the discord of his wholly superfluous 
opinions. The Titanic disaster is, in its rela- 
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tion to this war, as but a drop of misery 
in an.ocean of horror. But the tragedy of 
the Titanic whitened men’s lips when they 
heard of it, and for weeks the shadow of 
it rested on our minds and hearts. And 
Mr. Shaw pressed even that titanic tragedy 
into his service to exhibit his detachment 
from the common _ sentiment. It iS) not 
necessary, to my present purpose to do more 
than quote the comment of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle upon Mr. Shaw’s intervention :— 


It is written professedly in the interests of truth, and 
accuses every one round him of lying. Yet I cannot 
remember any production which contained so much that 
was false within the same compass. How a man could 
write with such looseness and levity at such a time passes 
all comprehension. . . . Surely, it is a pitiful sight to see 
a man of his undoubted genius using his gifts in order 
to misrepresent and decry his own people, regardless of 
the fact that his words must add to the grief of those who 
have already had more than enough to bear (In The Daily 
News, May 16, 1912). 


These words apply, so nearly to the 
present case of Mr. Shaw that there is a 
double justification in recalling them. In 
the letter to which Sir A. Conan Doyle 
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thus replied, Mr. Shaw had asked: “Am 
I mad? Possibly.” The answer is not as 
conclusive as could be desired, but the in- 
trospection of the question is both significant 
and hopeful. 


To Mr. Shaw all war is murder, and he 
thinks the responsibility for this war is 
equally shared between us and Germany— 
indeed, he says “we began it” (‘the 
propaganda of Militarism’”), “and if they 
met us half way, as they certainly did, it 
is not for us to reproach them.” But which- 
ever way the guilt lie, no mind sincerely 
responsive to the crime and’ tragedy of it 
all could possibly, detach itself from the 
reality to take any pleasure in “taking the 
conceit out of us.” He says the war is 
so horrible that we ‘cannot endure to hear 
others discuss it coolly.’ But he himself 
discusses it, not only coolly—which would at 
any rate be evidence of an equal mind—but 
_flippantly, which is merely evidence of a 
mind equal to anything. And so, being 
entitled to my own opinion, I venture to 
express it as being that Mr. Shaw is tem- 
oat 
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peramentally, incapable of writing of the 
war with any, actual sense of its horror pre- 
dominant over the consideration of how he 
can turn it to polemical effect. To him 
the war exists as a theme, like every, other 
theme, for exhibiting the perverse clever- 
ness of his peculiar intellect; and, as it 
happens to be a big theme, his perversity, 
he sees, must accomplish a tour de force in 
dealing with it. But, as a mere fact of 
human error and suffering, he would no 
more allow himself to be moved by, it than 
he would think of standing  reverentially, 
before, say, the tomb of Lord Roberts. I 
instance that banal supposition as quite the 
most unlikely human weakness he would ever 
be guilty of. He has no emotions common 
to the rest of us, and heroes—especially 
dead heroes—don’t appeal to him. And 
just as he has no common emotions, so he 
has no common sense. 

And what of the timeliness and justice 
of his motive in regard to the nation itself? 
I might point out, to begin with, that 
seeing he proclaims himself an _ alien 
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amongst us, he might at least have the 
decency to allow his ‘detachment of a 
foreigner” to keep his mouth shut, and 
certainly not select this crisis in our fate 
for writing £1,500 worth of contempt for 
us. He says, quite cheerily, to commend 
his views to us, that ‘however blinded I 
may be by prejudice or perversity, my pre- 
judices on this matter are not those which 
blind the British patriot.” They, are not, 
indeed, but that fact, so far from _ being 
a qualification for presenting his views, and 
so far from making their expression a 
matter of urgent importance, is an excellent 
reason for him keeping his private and 
peculiar prejudices to himself just now. 
The combined wisdom of British patriots 
is really quite sufficient for our present 
needs, and the views of Mr. Shaw are no 
more necessary to our salvation than the 
views of Dr. Dernburg, who also can say 
that whatever his prejudices may be, they 
are not those of a British patriot. (My 
prejudices concerning Mr. Shaw are cer- 
tainly, not those which blind the Shavian 
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disciple, but my, excuse for presenting my 
views about him is a good one: he 
“began it.”) 

Besides, good manners’ should count 
between two such equal entities as England 
and Mr. Shaw—between a nation and an 
individual who solemnly proposes to take 
the conceit out of her. And though Mr. 
Shaw is a proud alien amongst us, looking 
at us with the detachment of a foreigner, 
he might remember that he is sheltered 
by our laws, and that he is not only “a 
fluent liar,” but has become an affluent liar 
under their protection. He says that he 
is an Irishman, and therefore entitled to 
settle down amongst us, but never be of 
us, and steadily, jeer at our stupidities and 
hypocrisies. But he can’t have the best 
of both worlds, and be a defiant, martyred, 
intransigent ‘‘Irishman,”’ and yet take 
advantage of all the amenities of our own 
national existence and avoid Ireland as a 
residence. As far as any, sense of nation- 
ality, goes, he is, of course, no more Irish 
than Laputan; for his mind is as non- 
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national as a Berne Postal Congress. And 
it is not because he is a patriotic Irish- 
man that he is an unpatriotic critic of 
England: if he were doomed to live on 
the Liffey he would exercise his talents 
against the Irish—until they drowned him 
in it. 

Conceit is certainly a defect to be repre- 
hended, either in a nation or an individual ; 
but I can quite understand that there 
should be a bond of sympathy between the 
German and the Shavian mind, for in the 
matter of conceit the Germans are even more 
flat-footed and crude than the Shaw himself. 
Thus :— 


For Germany has reached a stage of civilization far 
ahead of other peoples, and the war will make the latter 
participate in this Higher Civilization.—(Professor Ostwald, 
eminent chemist and “Liberal Pacifist” (as made in 
Germany), in “A letter to the Swedish People.”) 


We are morally and intellectually superior to all, without 
peers. It is the same with our organizations. and institutions. 
We do good to everybody. We are truthful; our charac- 
teristics are humanity, gentleness, conscience, and the 
virtues of Christ.—(Professor Adolf Lasson, of the Berlin 
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University, whose modesty stops short at including “ fright- 
fulness” in the catalogue of Kultur characteristics.) 


No people on earth even approach Germany as a 
cultured nation.—(Richard Zoorman, “eminent novelist” 
and romancer.) 


The commonest, ugliest stone placed to mark the 
burial-place of a German Grenadier is a more glorious and 
venerable monument than all the cathedrals of Europe put 
togethe.—(General von Disfurth, in Der Zag, December 
1914.) 


In the matter of conceit, then, the Ger- 
mans ‘go the whole hog,” if Mr. Shaw 
will allow such a vulgar, if appropriate, 
colloquialism to be applied to a nation 
which appreciates him so highly; but if 
conceit is so reprehensible in us, why does 
not the Shaw throw in one word, just for 
the sake of keeping up the pose of Olym- 
pian impartiality, of mild reproof of them? 
Is he meanly, waiting until some of the 
conceit has been taken out of them, and 
will he then play the part of candid friend 
to the vanquished? 

As to our own conceit, I will not pelt 
Mr. Shaw with any, banal statistics of the 
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material power, wealth, and size of that 
Empire which conceited England largely 
stands for. Yet where conceit is most 
reprehensible, and where it would be most 
readily revealed, is precisely in regard to 
such material things. When Mr. Shaw 
says “I have written ,something which 
Would be cheap at £1,500,” he is dis- 
playing exactly the same kind of vulgar 
conceit as England would exhibit if she 
were given to boasting of those material 
facts and ffigures which the average 
Englishman has to look up in a con- 
scientious book of reference like ‘ The 
Statesman’s Year Book” when he wants to 
discover them. The only difference between 
England and Mr. Shaw in such a matter 
is that Mr. Shaw is given to that kind of 
conceit, and England (which has been so 
long accustomed to her greatness that she 
does not need to remind herself of it) is 
not. 

But if England is not conceited over 
material ; things, does the reproach lie 
against her in regard to things of the spirit 
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—the justice of her rule, the breath of 
liberty in her nostrils, the devotion of her 
sons, the benevolent regard of a. world in 
which, although her Empire neighbours. 
every.. race -of -.mankind, no» man’s fame 
but her enemy’s is now against her in her 
hour of trial? Other people besides Mr. 
Shaw look upon us with the detachment of 
a foreigner. For instance: ‘A hundred 
thousand Italians to-night assembled outside 
the British Embassy at Rome, and, calling 
out ‘England! The friend of liberty!’ 
would not disperse until the ambassador 
had appeared with the English flag 
(Reuter).”” Has Mr. Shaw ever heard of 
a hundred thousand detached and _ disin- 
terested foreigners cheering German Kultur? 
I say nothing of the sufficiency of our own 
introspective. capacity to form a_ right 
judgment of ourselves. As we happen to 
correct our national vanity by our own 
“free speech” (quite an English institu- 
tion, by the way) more than any other 
nation on earth, there is even. greater 
danger of _ self-criticism lowering our 
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national vitality than of our national vanity 
ever leading us to have an excessive “ con- 
ceit of ourselves.” But the opinion of 
other people concerning us even rebukes 
our modesty. Take America, for instance. 
Mr. Shaw does not underrate the value of 
the opinion of America—when he thinks it 
may go against us. In fact, he thinks her 
opinion so important and her moral 
eminence so great, that he insists America 
must come in at the settlement, although 
remaining punctiliously neutral in the struggle. 


The European settlement at the end of the war will be 
effected, let us hope, not by a regimental mess of fire-eaters 
sitting round an up-ended drum in a vanquished Berlin, 
but by some sort of congress in which all the Powers 
(including, very importantly, the United States of America) 
will be represented. 


But, without waiting for the congress, 
America has given her public opinion already. 
Her official opinion is another matter. 
Probably we shall have to wait for that 
until Victory also has finally come off the 
fence. Up to the moment of writing, how- 
ever, it remains a mystery, to which we 
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have no other clue than this: that the 
technicalities of blockade apparently move 
her more than the actualities of barbarism. 
But the echo of the voices of the American 
people will reverberate in our memories 
longer than the dry, coughs of a passing 
Administration ; and the startling discordancy 
between the sentiments of the great republic 
and the official acts of its Government 
serves to show that even in a highly demo- 
cratic State, government is not as responsive 
to democratic feeling as in this backward 
land of old nobility, with the whole fight- 
ing strength of the House of Lords at the 
front. The public opinion of America, 
however, happens to be not only in our 
favour, but to be flatly and absolutely de- 
structive of every separate wriggling per- 
versity to which Mr. Shaw commits himself 
in his effort to. take the conceit out of 
us. But Mr. Shaw ignores that relevant 
and simple fact. He has the highest 
respect for American opinion when it may 
be exercised in our restraint: he has the 
fullest contempt for it when it is in our 
60 
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favour.' Every piece of his  fine-drawn 
sophistry concerning our responsibility for 
the war was answered in advance by 
American professors when they answered the 
sophistries of the German professors—and to 
answer them is to answer him. Every 
morning that he has opened his paper since 
the war began, he has read what American 
opinion says of the responsibility for the 
war, and probably on the very morning 
when he wrote the passage that ‘ America 
must be in at the settlement,” his desk 


« His opinion of America and the Americans is not 
uniformly flattering: ‘England does not fully realize the 
stupendous denseness of the Americans’ ignorance of their 
own country... . What are Europeans to do with such 
a country? How are we to govern them?” (Lverybody’s 
Magazine, New York, 1907.) ‘The occasion is too ordinary 
to be worth any comment. All decent people are arrested 
in America. That is the reason I have refused all invita- 
tions to go there.” (On the occasion of disturbances in 
Philadelphia on the production of Synge’s play, “The 
Playboy of the Western World.”) “. . . A country so 
extremely dangerous for men who have both enlightened 
opinions and the courage of them as the U.S.A.” (In a 
letter to Miss Lilian Hannan, March 29, 1910, quoted in 
The Daily Telegraph.) 
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was littered with articles and pamphlets 
written by American professors and jurists. 
who patiently and dispassionately examined 
the evidence concerning the origin of the 
war and gave the verdict dead against 
Germany, adding that upon England has 
fallen the duty of upholding the very fabric 
of civilized and just government. But his 
peculiar mind would positively derive a 
cynical refreshment and a new stimulus to 
perversity from the very obstacle in his 
way. Could there be a bigger opportunity 
and inspiration for the Shavian mind, when 
engaged in the act of making out a case 
against England, than to ignore completely 
American support of England in the war, 
and then proceed to insist upon the right 
of American opinion to restrain us in the 
peace settlement ? 

Let us suppose some good angel, 
looking over Mr. Shaw’s shoulder, said to 
him: “A bit awkward for you, you know, 
all these articles under your very nose 
showing that America really, thinks England 
has done the right thing throughout! It 
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wal be “a bit thick,’ will it not, to attack 
English ‘conceit’ in the face of the almost 
universal acknowledgment that she is 
waging the most just of wars after making 
the most earnest efforts to keep the peace?” 

We can imagine the Shavian answer: 
“My dear, simple, unsophisticated soul, 
nothing is simpler. By merely ignoring 
American opinion when it is in favour of 
England, I set the English by the ears; 
and by invoking American opinion to 
moderate English peace-terms, I at once 
flatter the Americans (where the copyright 
of what I am writing has a certain value) 
whilst cleverly suggesting that English 
rapacity and malignity stand in need of 
restraint. I am not reasoning this matter 
out with the dull conscientiousness of a 
Philistine. The job I have undertaken is 
to ‘get at’ the English under the most un- 
promising circumstances—a pure bit of 


‘ 


artistry—and as ‘art is only selection,’ I 
naturally select what I want and _ reject 
what I don’t. I pretend to be _ judicial, 
of course, but that pose is practically the 
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whole trick. To assume the air and role 
and robes of the judge without even hoping 
to conceal the unscrupulous advocate, simply 
reduces the stolid English intelligence to in- 
coherent anger. Besides, a straightforward, 
rational repetition of what everybody else 
is saying wouldn’t be worth fifteen hundred 
pence.” 

‘““And you really expect them to break 
your windows?” 

‘““My dear simpleton, the English don’t 
do anything so sensible—the Germans, of 
course, would break my neck. So I get 
all the malicious satisfaction of making the 
taunt without the slightest fear of any per- 
sonal inconvenience.” 

And the fact of the nation out of which 
Mr. Shaw proposes to take the conceit 
being supported by universal public opinion 
becomes the measure of his own unscrupu- 
lous audacity. The late Admiral Mahan 
wrote to his representatives. in England, 
shortly before his death :— 


I take this opportunity to express to you the vivid in- 
terest with which I am following Great Britain’s course in 
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this war. But the testimony to the uprightness and 
efficiency of her Imperial rule, given by the strong adhesion 
and support of India and the Dominions, is a glory exceed- 


ing that of pitched battle and overwhelming victory. 
; 


That is precisely the sort of stimulus Mr. 
Shaw requires for his job. Of the Joyalty 
of India he says nothing; but a passage 
written by Lord Roberts just before his 
death concerning ‘‘the sympathy, tolerance, 
prudence, and benevolence of our rule” in 
India fetches from the Shaw the paren- 
thetical sneer: ‘“‘As shown, no doubt the 
Kaiser is now sarcastically remarking, in 
the Delhi sedition trial.”” And so, when I 
have shown that our undisputed (Zitle to 
legitimate pride in English ideals of govern- 
ment is the very measure and motive of 
Mr. Shaw’s ‘malicious taste’”’ for taking the 
conceit out of us, I have exposed the whole 
mechanism of his mental attitude towards 
us. He is an alien amongst us, with an 
intelligence too individualized, too egotisti- 
cal, to allow him to try to become one of 
us—a pariah by choice. He derives no real 
satisfaction from being ‘‘an Irishman”’: the 
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only, satisfaction it gives him is to allow 
him to take advantage of the traditional 
hostility. of Ireland, and so pretend that 
his purely personal hostility has the basis 
and sanction of a national feeling. And 
yet, it may be that the great, secret grief 
of his life is that he is not an Englishman, 
and it may be that there is no greater 
subtlety in the perversity of his attitude 
concerning us than the philosophy of the 
fox without a tail. As a magnanimous 
race, we should, upon an honest avowal, 
sincerely condole with him. One can see, 
indeed, that if he had been an Englishman, 
and his youthful precocity had been sub- 
jected to a suitably healthy treatment in an 
English Public School, something satisfactory 
might have been made of him. With the 
excesses of his vain temperament corrected 
by a firm but kindly inculcation of the 
national trait of modesty, and a_ healthy 
intellectual humility forcibly fostered in him 
to abate the cocksureness of his polemical 
conclusions, he might by, now have been an 
urbane, plump, and happy Englishman, a 
66 
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pleasing after-dinner speaker, and one of 
the most respected and_ brilliant members 
of the staff of The Spectator—or even 
another Chesterton. As it is, being amongst 
us and yet not of us, he jeers at us, though 
probably all the while (tout savoir est tout 
pardonner) hiding a sincere grief sand .4 
bitter envy under a_ brave assumption of 
contempt for us. And yet he is a little 
muddle-headed- in his rancour, for he can 
lapse into such a passage as this :— 


¢ 
I have an enormous relish for the art of Russia. . . 
I could find it in my heart to reproach the Kaiser for 
making war on the Russia of these delightful people, just 
as I like to think at this very moment good Germans may 
be asking him how he can bring himself to discharge 
shrapnel at the England of Bernard Shaw (Zhe Pamphiet, 


Pp. 20). 


meet is «an. awful ASG a hOT pee a 
Beams’ *to make. “As an Irishman” 
—"the detachment of a foreigner ”—*« taking 


the conceit out of England’—and then, 
@iter all that, and right in the middle 
of a laboured effort to expose English 
hypocrisy, the lame lapse into “the 
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England of Bernard Shaw”! I fear that 
only glib and random writers, writing from 
hand to mouth, so to speak, make such 
slips as that. It is a lapse from logical 
consistency, obviously, but still consistently 
on the right plane of vanity. Think, also, 
that the passage is written by a man who 
is ‘stunned by the mere horror of it,” but 
who can bring himself to say, that he hopes 
the Kaiser regrets Armageddon because 
Bernard Shaw has a! flat in the Adelphi, 
which is the nearest thing to “ the England 
of Bernard Shaw’ we are ever likely to 
see, thank Heaven! What a lofty, philo- 
sophic mind, what a sublime sense of pro- 
portion, that passage reveals! Shaw puffing 
Shaw whilst Europe is ablaze!! , 2 tae 

= Replying to an article by Mr. Robert Blatchford which 
charged him with “insensate malice” in writing his 
“Common Sense about the War,” Mr. Shaw justifies my 
own point of view here concerning himself by asking: “Is 
there another man alive who, being offered a whole page 
in The Weekly Dispatch, to write a serious article on the 
War, would sit down, with Rome burning round him, and 
discourse sweetly on Sterne and Goldsmith? . . .” So 


that Mr. Shaw Aas a keen sense of controversial proprieties 
—in other people. 
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must be his wit, you think? Well, “the 
mere horror of it .. . its heart-breaking 
Mreckdpe ...cannot endure to hear 
others discuss it coolly.” 


III 


IT is no part of my purpose to follow the 
Shaw through what he facetiously calls “ The 
diplomatic history of the war.’ He is really 
unanswerable—for the simple reason that his 
“history’’ is such a hotchpotch of omis- 
sions, paraphrases that are parodies, wild 
surmises, hypotheses, exaggerations, traves- 
ties, debatable assumptions masquerading as 
accepted facts, and all the other subtleties 
that nothing short 
of somebody’s life being at stake (other 


29 


of the controversial “ art, 


than his own) would justify any one making 
the elaborate refutation to which its elaborated 
perversity exposes it. And Mr. Shaw 
knows that. He knows that before any 
patient, conscientious critic had plodded a 
third of the way ‘through the task (with the 
inevitable ‘‘Does Mr. Shaw forget . . .?” 
‘But Mr. Shaw has already Said gee 
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“Is it conceivable that Mr. Shaw can wil- 
mee ienore. . .°” “Can Mr. -Shaw 
seriously ask us to believe. . .?” and all 
the other decorous and dreary necessities 
of conscientious and respectful controversy) 
he -would throw up the job in disgust and 
despair. Life is too short and Mr. Shaw’s 
“art 


7 


too long. His manifesto is a yarn 
of 35,000 yards’ length, with a knot mali- 
ciously tied at every other yard. The crowd 
may stand by watching Mr. Shaw tying 
his knots and keeping the patter going until 
he throws the whole disordered thing at 
their heads with a “Now, make what you 
fem of that!’; but not even Mr. Shaw’s 
“stupid English public” is going to wait 
whilst any conscientious sightseer, taking up 
the challenge, proceeds with honest fingers 


-to unravel the hopeless and wanton tangle. 


And that is Mr. Shaw’s “art’’—or, at 
any rate, his artfulness. He is content to 
do that which it is worth no man’s while to 
undo—a queer satisfaction. People who take 
him seriously ‘have a go at it’—until they 
get tired of the unprofitable exercise of un- 
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doing wilful and unnecessary knots. But 
only unsophisticated people tackle him at 
all nowadays—people who have not followed 
his controversial tricks and habits. Mr. 
James Douglas has sized them up _ pretty 
accurately when he says :— 

He takes care never to meet an argument. He is as 
slippery as an eel, and he relies upon the agility of his 
sophistry to enable him to escape from every trap and pitfall. 
His antagonists invariably pay him fulsome compliments 
in the hope of securing for themselves the elementary 
courtesies of debate. They assure him that he is the most 
sincere, the most tender-hearted, the most humane of men. 
He promptly collars all their compliments and proceeds to 


hit them below the belt, trusting to the power of brazen 
impertinence and insolence to strike them dumb. 


That is the reward of those who treat 
him seriously in respectful controversy. But 
I, who do not pay him that compliment, 
adopt the more summary but perfectly ade- 
quate method of borrowing a little of his 
own dogmatism to give a comprehensive 
judgment. His “history,” then, has all 
the essential quality of an industrious le 
combined with the ingenuity, of a fantastic 
fable. 
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But, sticking strictly to my task of show- 
ing that his bias against England is merely 
wilful and wanton, and not even the result 
of any intellectual self-deception, I shall have 
to give a sample of his arguments, which 
reveal him in a state of mental perspiration 
in his strenuous efforts to make and “ fake”’ 
(an abhorrent word he is fond of using) a 
case against us. 

His main theme being that our Govern- 
ment talked hypocritical cant in saying we 
went to war to vindicate the Belgian treaty, 
he supports his amiable contention by 
alleging :— 

1. That the treaty was obsolete—“a treaty 
which by accident remains among the frag- 
ments of treaties,” a scrap of paper saved 
from the wastepaper-basket of Europe; and 

2. That we could have stopped the war 
at the critical moment by telling Russia 
(and therefore Germany) that we meant to 
. fight. 

Well, on the first point, even Germany 
has never taken the line of the obsoleteness 
or even the obsolescence of the Belgian treaty. 
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On the day war began, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in a speech whose chief passages Mr. Shaw 
probably knows by heart like the rest of 
us, simply said to the Reichstag ee 


Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and 
necessity knows no law. Our troops have occupied Luxem- 
burg, and perhaps [!] are already on Belgian soil.... 
Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of international 
law. It is true that the French Government has declared 
that France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium 
as long as her opponent respected it... but we could 
not wait. The wrong—I speak openly—that we are com- 
mitting we will endeavour to make good. 


And even after four months of war, four 
months of revelations (from London, Paris, 
Petrograd, and Rome) of her calculated 
preparedness for war, four months of the 
horrors of Belgium and of the opprobrium 
of mankind, Germany still does not fall back 
upon the excuse provided her by the Shaw. 
At the reassembly of the Reichstag) in 
December, the same Imperial Chancellor said 


nothing of obsoleteness, but positively con-— 


ss 


firmed the currency and validity of the- 


neutrality treaty, by the lie, now well known > 
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and well worn, that Belgium herself had 
already violated her own neutrality by 
having made arrangements with Great Britain 
for concerted action if and when it was 
violated. That was not a clever lie, cer- 
tainly, but the point is that Germany 
herself has never adopted the lie that Mr. 
Shaw has obligingly provided for her, 
though, as I shall show later, the Shaw 
has since obligingly adopted the lie that 
Germany has provided for him. She has 
called the treaty ‘a scrap of paper,’ but 
she has never said that the ink on it was 
so faded that you couldn’t read her signa- 
ture. But, in his anxiety to “fake” a case 
against us, Mr. Shaw has gone one better 
even than Germany. 

Upon the second. point (that we could 
have stopped the war if we had told Russia 
in time that we should fight—that Sir Edward 
Grey could have secured peace by himself 
threatening war, but that he secured war 
by trying to avert it) he again beats Ger- 
‘many at her own game. To make his 
4 paradoxes plausible, he contends— 
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(a) That Sir Edward Grey all along meant 
and knew that we were going to fight, if 
fighting there was to be. 

(b) That Russia appealed to us to say 
so, in order to stop the war. 

(c) That Sir Edward Grey refused to say 
so until Germany had committed herself and 
we had got her head in chancery. 

(d) That when we had Germany at our 
mercy we told her “that England must take 
a hand in the war.” 

(e) That Germany, then ‘caught in a 
death-trap, pleaded desperately for peace 
with Great Britain.” 

(f) That Sir Edward Grey then said there 
“was just one chance” of peace, the non- 
violation of Belgium. 

(g) But that he had already “ provided 
against that chance by committing England 
to war.” 

(ht) And that therefore our statesmen are 
directly responsible for the war by luring 
Germany into an: ambush and falling upon 
her, instead of telling her that we should — 
fight, and so stopping the war from the first. | 
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And he goes through all these contor- 
tions because, the plain historical fact being 
that Sir Edward Grey “strove earnestly for 
peace till the last moment,” his job, of 
course, is to show that Sir Edward was only 
manceuvring for war all the time. 

But, four months after the war began, 
Germany still does not adopt Mr. Shaw’s 
explanation. The German Chancellor, in his 
December speech reviewing the diplomatic 
history, throws the blame on England, just 
as Mr. Shaw does, but for the opposite 
reason that we did not tell Russia that we 
should not fight:—meaning, of course, that 
if we had steadfastly played Germany's game 
by holding aloof, Russia would not have 
dared to go to war. That post-facto 
proposition, of course, entirely ignores the 
probability that if Germany had been certain 
of our being outside the conflict she would 

« The real responsibility falls on the British Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet in London could have made war 
impossible if it had without ambiguity declared at 
Petrograd that Great Britain would not allow a Continental 


war to develop.—(The Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in the Reichstag. December 2nd.) 
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merely have gone to war with higher hopes 
of success... But the point is that even 
Germany, with four months for excogitating 
after-thoughts, does not support the Shaw 
in his reasons, though being no whit behind } 
him in his judgment that England is the 
villain of the piece. And when I have so 
clearly shown that the excuses which the 
cocksure Shaw forges for Germany are 
excuses which even Germany hesitates to 
adopt, I think I have: pretty well shown 
the minus ethical quality of Mr. Shaw’s 
history making and faking. The same task. 
could be accomplished, of course, from the 
British Blue book alone (which is where 
Mr. Shaw goes to for Ais material, drop-- 
ping his bucket into a well of truth and 
then clouding the contents with a _ private 
concoction of his own) to say nothing of 
Yellow and Green and Orange and Red 
books, and Italian revelations, and all the 
other documentary and oral evidence under 
which Mr. Shaw could simply be_ buried 
alive. But that patient argument would be — 


an interminable task; and it is much more tsi 
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sudden and piquant to show that Mr. Shaw 
can be-convicted of excessive bias against 
us even out of the mouth—of Germany. 

Now take his case concerning Belgium, 
and see that, just as her dogmatic “ facts”’ 
are contrary to what he can himself have 
believed, so his deductions and inter preta- 
_tions are too fantastic to be respected by 
his own intelligence. He says of Mr. Asquith 
that he “picked up the obvious barrister’s 
point”’ about Belgium, “and tried the equally 
obvious barrister’s clap-trap about ‘an in- 
famous proposal’ on the [House of Com- 
mons] jury.” I quote that merely for its 
value as indicating Mr. Shaw’s contempt for 
people who really do have and feel a sense 
of honour; and for the interest of its reve- 
lation that such an undoubted master of 
clap-trap as he is has the benighted insolence 
so to speak of a speech as historic as any 
ever delivered in the House of Commons.: 


« It is worth while recalling the actual words and context 
of Mr. Asquith’s “infamous proposal” passage: ‘ What 
did that proposal amount to? In the first place, it meant 

this: that behind the back of France, which was not to 
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Moreover, the passage shows the spirit and 
soul with which the Shaw approaches the 
whole question of Germany’s, violation of 
Belgian neutrality, from which followed, not 
merely a violation of her territory, but other 
violations unspeakable. ‘‘ Neutrality” seems 
to Mr. Shaw to be some abstraction, some 


be made a party to these communications at all, we should 
have given, if we had assented to it, free licence to 
Germany to annex, in the event of a successful war, the 
whole of the extra-European dominion and _ possessions 
of France. What did it mean as regards Belgium? To 
Belgium, when she addressed her moving appeal to us to 
fulfil our solemn guarantee of her neutrality, what reply 
should we have given? We should have been obliged to 
say that, without her knowledge, we had bartered away to 
the Power that was threatening her our obligation to keep 
our plighted word. Sir, the House has read and the country 
has read in the course of the last few days the most 
pathetic address by the King of the Belgians to his people. 
I do not envy the man who could read that appeal with 
an unmoved heart. The Belgians are fighting, are losing 
their lives. What would have been the position of Great 
Britain to-day, in the face of that spectacle, if we had 
assented to this infamous proposal?” (House of Commons, 
August 6, 1914). The man who can glibly describe such 
a passage as that, uttered under such circumstances, as 
“obvious barrister’s clap-trap” simply cannot possess even 
the capacity to be ashamed of himself. 
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verbal convention, some diplomatic tweedle- 
dum not worth tweedledee-ing about. Not 
being a Belgian, and being a forlorn, dépaysé 
soul altogether, naturally it would. 

Now, it is his object at all costs to pour 
a Gulliver’s stream of contempt upon our 
Belgian “ pose’ ; and he pads out his case with 
more real, pumped-up clap-trap than ever 
was heard in grimed and greasy old Old 
Bailey at any November Sessions. His first 
line of offence (and nobody can achieve 
the maximum of offensiveness with less effort) 
is to assert that Mr. Asquith was driven 
to adopt the Belgian ‘pose’ because of 
two circumstances. In the first place, apart 
from the ‘obvious barrister’s clap-trap ”’ :— 


There was another difficulty. Mr. Asquith himself, 
though serenely persuaded that he is a Liberal statesman, 
is, in effect, very much what the Kaiser would have been 
if he had been a Yorkshireman and a lawyer, instead of 
being only half English and the other half Hohenzollern, 
and an anointed Emperor to boot. [4 “pical example of 
Mr. Shaw's frothy or scummy dogmatism. There is, obviously, 


no limit to that sort of thing. And anybody can do it, even 


the illiterate. The trick is merely to conceive some grotesque 
improbability utterly beyond proof and then utter it with 
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violent dogmatism.| As far as popular liberties are con- 
cerned, history will make no distinction between Mr. Asquith 
and Metternich. [Another example of the same trick. Anybody 
can say what “history” will say, because we are all dead 
before the prophet is brought to book. But Mr. Shaw, 
apparently, himself says that Mr. Asquith, the head of the 
most democratic Government that the freest country in the 
world has ever seen, is in the same boat as the reactionary 
statesman, with the policy of “ Thorough,” who consolidated 
the power and intolerance of the Austrian Empire in the 
“absolute” days of long ago. Again, anybody can do that 
sort of thing. There is no restriction beyond your own respect 
jor your own intelligence and your fear of what people will 
think of you. And then he comes to his mighty point:| He 
is forced to keep on the safe academic ground of Belgium 
by the very obvious consideration that if he began to talk 
of the Kaiser’s imprisonments of editors and democratic 
agitators and so forth, a Homeric laughter, punctuated with 
cries of “How about Denshawai?” ‘‘What price Tom 
Mann?” “Votes for women!” “Been in India lately?” 
“Make McKenna Kaiser!” or.“ Dear old Herbert Glad- 
stone!” etc., etc., would promptly spoil shat pose. 


Amazing man! I do not know which 
is more awful, the vulgarity of style of 
“Homeric laughter, punctuated with cries 
of” (which is the sort of English the 
‘‘ambitious”” junior reporter is warned sot 
to write), or the vulgarity, of invention in 
the cries which Mr. Shaw presumably attri- 
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butes to the proletariat. The whole passage 
is simply pointless and silly (except for its 
malice), for of course there was and is no 
need for Mr. Asquith to “ begin to talk of the 
Kaiser’s imprisonments of editors,” and yet it is 
only by virtue of that idiotic and preposterous 
“if” that Mr. Shaw is enabled to drag 
in his wonderful collection of voces populi. 
The apparent sense of the passage is that 
Mr. Asquith was compelled to talk clap- 
trap about Belgium, because if he had 
spoken of something else that had nothing 
to do with the matter some vulgar friends 
of Mr. Shaw might have shouted something 
equally irrelevant. But the intention of the 
passage is merely this: to utter a ‘‘ Yah! 
What abaht yourself!” in derision of any 
English belief that we are a freer people 
than the Germans, or’ have right on our 
side in waging war for a scrap of paper. 
If it has any point at all, that must be 
it: but what a puerility of mind it reveals! 
and what a sense of proportion to hurl 
“Votes for women!” and “ What price 
Tom Mann?” at our heads as a counter- 
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attack for going to war with Germany! Yet 
it serves all the better to show how willing 
Mr. Shaw is to abuse his own intelligence 
in his eagerness to score any, point against 
us. 

But there was, according to Mr. Shaw, 
another reason why Mr. Asquith was driven 
to talk clap-trap about Belgium :— 


Mr. Asquith had also to distract public attention from 
the fact that three official [sc] members of his Govern- 
ment, all men of unquestioned and conspicuous patriotism 
and intellectual honesty, walked straight out into private life 
on the declaration of war. . . . It is not generally believed 
that these three statesmen were actuated by a passion for 
the violation of Belgian neutrality. 


I wonder if Mr. Shaw dictates his stuff ? 
If so, my sympathies to his amanuensis. 
What can she do when that sort of thing 
comes from the oracle?—write it down with 
a dutiful solemnity and become an accom- 
plice, or drown her laughter by an extra 
spurt of energy on the keyboard, and so” 
preserve her intellectual self-respect without 
open Jlése-majesté? The notion that Mr. 
Asquith said ‘‘Let’s talk about Belgium,” 
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in order to distract the country from a 
contemplated revolution because —— and 
— and —— had left the Ministry, is not 
even funny, which would be the only 
possible excuse for it. I leave the names 
blank because not one in a hundred, I 
verily believe, could fill all three names in 
correctly, and as for Mr. Shaw’s friends, 
the vulgar people who would Homerically 
laugh and call out ‘What price Tom 
Mann?’”, if their intelligence is no higher 
than Mr. Shaw’s opinion of it they 
probably think the three statesmen have 
gone to the front. It is just like Mr. 
Shaw, by the way, to speak of their “ un- 
questioned and conspicuous patriotism ’-—the 
old Old Bailey barrister clap-trap trick 
of haloing his own witnesses. The 
“patriotism’’ of those people Mr. Shaw 
differs from is not only “ questioned” by 
him, but derided; and patriotism in any 
case is not a quality upon which fe is an 
authority. 

“On the whole,” says our dogmatic 


friend, to sum up his opinion of why the 
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Government talked about Belgium, they 
were obliged to :— 


The very simple reason being that the Government does 
not represent the nation, and is in its sympathies just as much 
a Junker Government as the Kaiser’s. . . . Both of them 
[Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey] probably think Potsdam 
a very fine and enviable institution, and want England to 
out-Potsdam Potsdam and to monopolize the command of 
the seas: a monstrous aspiration. 


It is precisely because we have “ com- 
mand of the seas,’ in the only sense in 
which any one talks of it—it is precisely 
because that ‘monstrous aspiration” is 
realized, that Mr. Shaw is able to sit peace- 
fully in his study writing contemptuously 
of the nation that has secured it, and feel- 
ing sure, when the luncheon bell interrupts 
his congenial task, of his daily supplies of 
Jamaica bananas and Jersey carrots. But 
what are we to say to a man who sets 
down his opinion that the Government in 
this crisis ‘‘does not represent the nation,” 
and that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
‘probably’? envy Germany of its Potsdam- 
nation, and “want England to _ out- 
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Potsdam” it? If there were reason to fear 


it were his real opinion, you would be 


sorry, for his intelligence; but actually it 


is merely Mr. Shaw’s_ characteristically 
offensive and unscrupulous way of saying 
that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey do 
not happen to please him. But you can’t 
and don’t reason with a man who outrages 
sense and the decencies of discussion in 


that fashion: you merely lift your eye- 
brows at him, sadly marvelling. 


IV 


STILL pursuing Belgium, and our “ ill-starred 
outburst of hypocrisy about treaties,’ Mr. 
Shaw now gradually works up to one of the 
vilest things he has to say about us :— 


For see [he exclaims] what the first effect of the 
nonsense about Belgium has been! It carried with it the 
inevitable conclusion that when the last German was 
cleared off Belgian soil, peace-loving England, her reluctant 
work in this shocking war done, would calmly retire from 
the conflict and leave her allies to finish the deal with 
Potsdam. Accordingly, after Mr. Asquith’s oration... 


The fact that we made Belgium our casus 
belli, here says Mr. Shaw, “carried with 
it the inevitable conclusion’’ that we should 
limit our activity in the campaign to clear- 
ing Belgium of the enemy. Does he know 
what war means? We are at war with 
Germany in every element, by world-wide 
fire above and beneath the earth and sea 
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—wherever the two empires can get at 
Gach, other they,- are at ‘war, and war 
brings all scores into the reckoning. Is 
it credible that he really supposes that 
when two nations are at war, exhausting 
each other in men, money, and trade—fight- 
ing, in short, for victory, with all national 
resources thrown into the melting-pot—with 
Falkland Islands to avenge Coronel, and 
Scarborough to avenge Falkland Islands, 
and the Blicher to answer Scarborough, and 
so on to the end of the chapter—the war 
ceases the moment the casus which imme- 
diately began it is satisfied? Of course he 
cannot and does not think anything so pre- 
Peeterous. And even. if he were ass 
enough to think so, “the last German 
cleared off Belgian soil” would still not 
finish it, for there is still the price to pay 
for the Belgian damage; there is still the 
Security we need of a “Never again!” 


and how could that be enforced if our 


armies punctiliously halted at the German 

frontier? Why, then, does Mr. Shaw com- 

mit himself to such a disgracefully infantile 
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assumption? Because, in pursuit of his 
general malignant design to make out a 
case against us, he needs the assumption 
in order to suggest that our allies, also 
reasoning that we should desert them in 
Belgium and quietly walk home again, in- 
sisted on our pledging ourselves not to play 
them a dirty trick and leave them in the 
lurch. And so he proceeds :— 


Accordingly, after Mr. Asquith’s oration at the Mansion 
House, the Allies very properly insisted on our signing a 
solemn treaty between the parties that they must all stand 
together to the very end. A pitifully thin attempt has 
been made to suggest that the mistrusted party was France, 
and that the Kaiser was trying to buy her off. ... Of 
course, we had to sign; but if the Prime Minister had 
not been prevented by his own past from taking the popular 
line we should not have been suspected of a backing- 
out when the demands of our sanctimoniousness were 
satisfied. 


The scurrilous stupidity of that passage 
is hard to beat, and it is very. well worth 
while to consider and expose in detail this 
excellent example of Mr. Shaw’s utter un- 
scrupulousness in controversy. 

People have been known to invent their 
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“ quotations.” Mr. Shaw goes one better. 
From the casual allusion to ‘“‘ Mr. Asquith’s 
oration at the Mansion House” the reader, 
not having the speech at his elbow, would 
assume that Mr. Shaw’s interpretation of 
It was so accurate and so much accepted 
that he did not even think it necessary 
to quote the actual words. And yet, it 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Asquith’s 
“oration at the Mansion House” did not 
contain any words that could have given 
the remotest uneasiness to our allies—and it 
need scarcely be said, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Shaw is always equal to alluding 
to something as if it were common know- 
ledge when it is, merely his perversion of 
what is commonly known. I confess that I 
looked up ‘“ Mr. Asquith’s oration at the 
Mansion House” (it was delivered, as a 
matter of trivial fact, at the Guildhall) with 
some misgiving. For it seemed hardly 
likely that even Mr. Shaw would have the 
hardihood to allude to it in that casual 
taken-for-granted fashion unless it contained 
some unguarded sentence which he, being 
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on the pounce for it, might manage to 
twist to his purpose. 

But here is the simple fact: Not only 
does it not contain one single word which, 
by any possibility of interpretation, supports 
Mr. Shaw’s allusion to it; but it does con- 
tain most specific words that preclude his 
interpretation of it altogether. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Asquith, “we had "teed 
base enough to be false to our word,” we 
should have been, at the moment he spoke, 
watching 


as detached spectators the siege of Liege, the steady 
and manful resistance of a small army, the occupation of 
Brussels with all its splendid traditions and memories, 
the gradual forcing back of the patriotic defenders of their 
fatherland to the ramparts of Antwerp, countless outrages 
suffered by them, buccaneering levies exacted from the 
unoffending civil population, and, finally, the greatest 
crime committed against civilization and culture since the 
Thirty Years’ War, the sack of Louvain, with its buildings, 
its pictures, its unique library, its unrivalled associations, a 
shameless holocaust of irreparable treasures, lit up by blind 
barbarian vengeance. What account could we, the 
Government and the people of this country, have been . 
able to render to the tribunal of our national conscience 


and sense of honour, if, in defiance of our plighted and _ 
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solemn obligations, we had endured, and had not done 
our best to prevent, yes, fo avenge, these intolerable wrongs? 


Again :— 


Is there any one in this hall, or in this United 
Kingdom, or in the vast Empire of which we here stand 
in the capital and centre, who blames us or repents our 
decision? If not, as I believe there is not, we must steel 
ourselves to the task, and, in the spirit which animated 
our forefathers in their struggle against the dominion of 
Napoleon, we must, and we shall, persevere to the end. 


And his closing words were :— 


Finally, let us recall the memories of the great men 
and the great deeds of the past, commemorated some of 
them in the monuments which we see around us on these 
walls, not forgetting the dying message of the younger 
Pitt—his last public utterance, made at the table of your 
predecessor, my Lord Mayor, in this very hall, “England 
has saved herself by her exertions and will, as I trust, 
save Europe by her example.” The England of those days 
gave a noble answer to his appeal and did not sheath the 
sword until after nearly twenty years of fighting the free- 
dom of Europe was secured. Let us go and do likewise. 


Having given these quotations from Mr. 
_Asquith’s speech, let me now recall what 
Mr. Shaw says of it :— 


For see what the first effect of the nonsense about 
_ Belgium; has been! It carried with it she inevitable 
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conclusion that when the last German was cleared off 
Belgian soil, peace-loving England . . . would retire from 
the conflict and leave her allies to finish the deal with 
Potsdam. Accordingly, after Mr. Asquith’s oration at the 
Mansion House, the allies very properly insisted on our 
signing a solemn treaty between the parties that they 
must all stand together to the very end. 


To put the whole point (a point involving 
Mr. Shaw’s honour) pithily: Mr. Shaw is 
here caught in the act, not of manufac- 
turing his quotations (which would have been 
a comparatively straightforward deception), 
but of the much more subtle trick of de- 
luding his readers by an allusion for which 
there is not the faintest shadow of justifica- 
tion. 

But it happens that, quite apart from any 
question of verbal interpretation, Mr. Shaw 


ee 


can be “ downed” on the facts. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, says Mr. Shaw, made France and 
Russia ‘‘ very properly insist’”” on England 
binding herself not to leave them in the 
lurch. Now that speech was delivered in 
the afternoon of September 4th. The treaty | 
was ‘‘done at London in triplicate, the fifth 
day of September, 1914.” It was, there--- 
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fore, a patent impossibility for the treaty 
to be a consequence of the speech. To 
imagine it possible, we should have to 
suppose that within twenty-four hours, or 
less, the verbatim report could reach Paris 
and Petrograd; that the Foreign Offices of 
those capitals could get in touch with each 
other, and each with London; that all the 
contingencies of a complex, delicate, and 
far-reaching decision were debated between 
three capitals, the respective ambassadors 
definitely instructed, and the actual instru- 
ment prepared and signed a few hours later 
than London had read the report of Mr. 
Asquith’s London speech in the London 
papers. The obvious fact is, of course, that 
even when Mr. Asquith delivered the speech 
which Mr. Shaw says alarmed the Allies 
to “very properly insist” on the treaty, he 
must have spoken with the knowledge that 
the treaty was already prepared. To carry 
_ the matter a little farther, Mr. Shaw (who 
in hardly the sort of man in whom diplo- 
Matists would confide) cannot even have any 
knowledge which would rebut the presump- 
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tion that the treaty was actually initiated 
by our own Government; and the presump- 
tion that such was the case arises from the 
fact that the treaty was ‘“ done at London.” 
Finally, there was then every reason to sup- 
pose, and there is now almost conclusive 
evidence, that the treaty was _ specifically 
designed to illuminate the German official 
mind of the hopelessness of any effort to 
detach France.! 

The simple fact that devastates his fan- 
tastic but malignant theory (presented as 
a dogmatic statement of notorious fact) is 
that if there is any one Power now fighting 
which is prepared and is preparing for a 
long war @ outrance, it is ourselves. Ger- 
many, we know, has, made overtures to 


: On September sth, the date of the treaty itself, Zhe 
Times reproduced a telegram which had appeared in the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant from its Berlin correspon- 
dent two days earlier in which he said that the view 
taken in Berlin was: ‘We must, when we have beaten 
France, offer her very acceptable terms in order to make 
her our ally to fight against England.” It was during this — 
week that our “contemptible little army” had ended its 
retreat from Mons. 
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Belgium, to Japan, to France. When Austria 
is driven to conclude a separate peace, Ger- 
many May even make overtures to Russia. 
But the very last of the Allies upon which 
she will “try it on” is England. Mr. 
Shaw, however, obsessed Dy yr kis’ 7" bigey: 
against us, is not ashamed .. , I beg, his 
pardon: I withdraw the flattering implica- 
fion—Mr. Shaw is content to ‘devise and 


*In January 1915 reports of Germany’s_ effort to 
obtain a separate settlement with France were again 
current ; and in a leading article entitled ‘“‘Jamais Plus!” 
the Zemps asked why German intrigues with the 
object of concluding separate peace were aimed only at 
France and Russia, while no effort was made to seduce 
England. The Zemfs then continued: “It is a great 
honour which they render to England in regarding her as 
a rock which not even a prodigy of cunning can dislodge, 
but why should they take so much trouble? Neither 
France nor Russia will lend ear to their shameful proposals, 
but, even if one or other of them should allow itself to 
be duped, how would that help Germany, for England 
would still be there?” 

Again let me point out that Mr Shaw’s calumny is that 
the treaty of September 5th was forced on us by France and 
Russia because those Powers thought we should leave 
them in the lurch after we had satisfied our “sancti- 


moniousness” about Belgium. 
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invent an infantile rigmarole in order to 
advance the theory, dreamt of by no other 
man alive, that of all the Allies we were 
suspected first of possible treachery to the, 
common cause... . No wonder his) womss 
are popular in Germany. But, to give him 
his due, he is not ungrateful. 
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By now you may be asking yourself: “ But 
is there no rational and reputable argument 
which he advances to support his case ?—no 
single argument which might be put for- 
ward by a man in all good faith?—is there 
not one appeal to reason such as even a 
special pleader with an impossible case ought to 
have the luck to stumble upon?” Yes, 
there is one argument which it is not alto- 
gether an insult to the intelligence of a 
critic to be asked to discuss. Having dog- 
matically asserted (in the manner, and upon 
what foundation, we have seen) that the 
Allies ‘‘ very properly insisted” on our sign- 
ing a treaty not to play them false, Mr. 


Shaw goes merrily on—straight on, without 


any, “‘artistic’”” pause—to show what a mess 
re have made of things by signing the 
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Behold us again hopelessly outwitted by Eastern 
diplomacy. . . . Everybody has said over and over again 
that this is the most tremendous war ever waged. Nobody 
has said that this new treaty is the most tremendous blank 
cheque we have ever been forced to sign by our parlia- 
mentary party trick of striking moral attitudes. 


You see, he will not let us off on any 
count. Having. said “You were Sve 
properly forced by your allies to promise 
to stick to them!” he immediately proceeds 
to taunt us with making the “tremendous ” 
promise. Well, the blank-cheque argument 
is a fairly rational one, and it is a pleasure 
to come across it. The obvious and suffi- 
cient answer to it is, of course, that the 
danger against which it provides is incom- 
parably greater than the responsibility in- 
curred through it: that our joint affair with 
Germany is actual and immediate, and the 
blank cheque responsibility hypothetical and 
remote. Moreover, each party to the treaty, 
and not ourselves alone, gives the same 
hostage to the common purpose of the 
Allies. Those obvious common-sense con- 
siderations may or may not have occurred 
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to Mr. Shaw—if they did, he would natur- 
ally be careful to say nothing about them. 
But it is interesting to note to what a sad 
fate he is reduced in order to support his 
point. The Pacifist Shaw positively has to 
become a barefaced Jingo. He has already 
tried to make our flesh creep by asking 
Meco play at a game of “ supposings ” 
concerning France :— 


Suppose France rises from the war victorious, happy 
and glorious, with Alsace and Lorraine regained, Rheims 
cathedral repaired in the best modern trade style, and 
a prodigious indemnity in her pocket! Suppose we tow 
the German fleet into Portsmouth, and leave Hohenzollern 
in a comfortable villa in Chislehurst, the hero of all its 
tea-parties and the judge of all its gymkhanas! Well, cry 
the Militarists, suppose it by all means: could we desire 
anything. better? Now I happen to have a somewhat 
active imagination, and it flatly refuses to stop at this 
point. I must go on supposing. Suppose France, with 
its military prestige raised once more to the Napoleonic 
point, spends its indemnity in building an invincible 
Armada, stronger and nearer to us than the German one we 
are now out to destroy! Suppose Sir Edward Grey remon- 
" strates, and Monsieur Delcassé: replies: “Russia and 


* A very bad shot indeed, so far as M. Delcassé is 
concerned. For, as it happens, he was the very man, 
_when first he was at the Quai D’Orsay, who led France 
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France have humbled one Imperial bully, and are prepared 
to humble another. I have not forgotten Fashoda. Stop 
us if you can; or turn, if you like, for help to the Germany 
we have smashed or disarmed!” 


And, to help his lame dog of a blank- 
cheque theory over the stile, he indulges in 
the same sort of wild surmise concerning 
Russia :— 


But Russia? When will she say “Hold! Enough!”? 
Suppose she wants not only Poland, but Baltic Prussia ? 
Suppose she wants Constantinople in addition to the dis- 
memberment of Austria? Suppose she has the brilliant 
idea of annexing all Prussia? 


It is odd how circumstances alter cases. For 
to the people who have “supposed” (with- 
out going anywhere near the length of Mr. 


away from memories ot Fashoda to the rapprochement 
which became an ev¢ente and now is an alliance. The 

contention of Mr. Shaw’s ‘common sense” is that we were 

unctuous hypocrites to talk of going to war to save 

Belgium (though we had pledged our faith to defend her), 

but were “bound” to go to war to save France (to defend 

whom we had of pledged our faith at all). But can he 

think France very much worth saving if he supposes her 
capable, now or at any time, of “remembering Fashoda” 

and forgetting even Agadir?—to say nothing of “the most — 
tremendous war ever waged,” with English blood shed — K 

all the way from Mons to Paris, kept inviolate, and back | : 
mile by mile to Flanders again? 
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Shaw’s suppositions ‘concerning France and 
Russia) that Germany coveted a _ world- 
empire, including a Franco-Belgian coast- 
line, and the British Empire “smashed,” the 
Pacifist Shaw has been unsparing of his 
contempt. They are Junkers, militarists, 
cravens, panic-stricken Jingoes, capitalists 
itching to make fortunes out of selling 
putrid hay and paper boots, and a devil’s 
brood generally. But the Pacifist Shaw 
indulges, for his own purposes, in a very 
nightmare of “ supposings,”’ and thinks them, 
I “suppose,” the Higher Statesmanship. 
The most respectful answer you can return 
to his blank-cheque argument, of course, 
is this: If any Shaw had told us a hun- 
dred years ago that we were mad to smash 
Napoleon then, with Prussia as an _ ally, 
because a hundred years later we should 
be fighting with France against Prussia, he 
would have been an awful fool if an admir- 
able prophet, and we should have replied: 
“Our present purpose is to keep Boney in 
Boulogne—and keep our powder dry for 
what may happen afterwards.” I have dealt 
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patiently with Mr. Shaw’s one ewe-lamb of 
moderate rationality merely to show that, 
even when you come to it, it is too fragile 
to be demolished, and must simply be puffed 
away. Even his nearest approach to ration- 
ality, in fact, is simply bosh—or should I 
spell it “ Boche”’? 

Here we may have a little interlude to 
chronicle some of the minor gems of 
Shavian conceit and malignity :— 


Or HImseELr. 

I am writing history. 

The general truth of the situation, as Ihave spent so much 
of my life in trying to make the English understand. . . . 

No British Government within my recollection has 
ever understood the nation. 

I shall do the Foreign Office the service of finding a 
correct official position for them. . . . This correct official 
position can be found only by considering what Germany 
should have done. The matter is simple enough. .. . 

The main business of the settlement must be the estab- 
lishment of a Hegemony of Peace, as desired by all who are 
really capable of high civilization, and as formulated by me 
in the daily Press. 

OF OURSELVES. 

No doubt at first when we were all clasping one 
another’s hands, and begging one another not to be afraid, 
almost anything was excusable. 
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It is not for us to claim moral superiority to Ger- 
many. 

The Kaiser is a naive [sic: maif is better French] 
suburban snob, as the son of The Englishwoman would 
naturally be. 

Leave it to our official fools and governesses to lecture 
the Kaiser. 

Those first three or four weeks of blue funk. 

In the end we [the English] became fatheaded. 

It is we who have carried out the Bernhardi programme ; 
it is Germany who has neglected it. 

The nation itself honestly did not know that we were 
taking the Kaiser at a disadvantage. ... The duping [by 
Sir Edward Grey] of the Kaiser and the British public 
with one and the same prevarication. .. . 


A few pages back I said that of India’s 
loyalty Mr. Shaw had not a word to say. 
I was wrong, and did myself an injustice, 
for what he has to say is one of the best 
examples of his readiness to prostitute his 
inteligence and to execute any mental 
wriggle rather than admit a truth pleasant 
and complimentary to us. Strange to say, 
he admits the fact of India’s loyalty. It is 
strange to say, since he is an expert in 
avoiding facts. ‘And the simple fact that 
every native ruler in India has offered us 


. 
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men, money, and _ personal service—the 
simple truth that India is with us as much 
as Surrey and Kent—ought certainly to have 
stimulated the Shaw to a strenuous proof 
that India was disloyal to the core. ‘The 
Germans have said as much, and they are 
merely clumsy liars, and Mr. Shaw is agile. 
But he does nothing with his opportunity 
(a rare recognition perhaps of his own 
limitations), and positively writes: ‘‘ Though 
India is . . . actually, rallying to us ’’—con- 
tinuing the sentence, however, by, pointing 
out that they are “rallying to us against 
the Prussian Junkers who are, in Indian eyes,”’ 
indistinguishable from our own. The poor 
Indian, im fact; is ‘fighting’  Prugemm 
Junkerism at the instance of Anglo-Indian 
Junkerism, and the Shaw evidently, thinks 
that if the poor Indian were an enlightened 
being he would do nothing of the kind. 
Why, then, does the Indian fight? And 
how does the Shaw explain his loyalty? 


Quite unable to deny that he is “ actually” 


fighting for us, the Shaw thus accounts 
for it :— ; 
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. . . Though India, having learnt from Mr. Keir Hardie 
that there are really anti-militarists in England who regard 
Indians as fellow-creatures, is actually rallying to us. . . 


I ask, is it possible to beat, for sheer 
idiocy of malignity, this explanation of 
India’s present loyalty: that Mr. Keir 
Hardie assured them several years ago that 
there were people in England who looked 
upon them as “ fellow-creatures’’? 

It is odd at first sight, by, the way, to 
see Mr. Shaw linking arms with Mr. Keir 
Hardie—the man of arrogant intellectualism 
invoking the support of the least reflective 
‘mind in the House of Commons—which is 
saying a good deal, as Mr. Shaw himself 
would be the first to say. I have not 
much curiosity concerning Mr. Shaw’s 
private opinions, but I should like to know 
Mr. Shaw’s private opinion of Mr. Keir 
Hardie: the most dismal failure of 
democracy’s hopes, whose mind, after 
twenty years of public life, is still in the 
elementary stage of development which it 
had reached when he imagined that a deer- 
stalker’s hat worn in Parliament would 
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hasten and herald the democratic dawn: a 
mind that mistakes the symbol for the 
philosophy, and that has not | travelled 
beyond a few negative propositions which 
it has not the competence to justify. <a 
most uninstructed and uninstructable mind 
which finds itself in the House’ of Commons 
mainly owing to the fact that democracy, 
too, attaches too much importance to 
symbols, and forgets that even one Keir 
Hardie may be too high a price to pay for 
“popular representation.” And, as that is 
my opinion of him, I wonder what the 
Shaw’s must be, seeing that the Shaw, so 
far from being modest and obscure as I 
am, is famous mainly because of his most 
immodest estimate of himself. For the two 
have but one thing in common, though 
doubtless the link is sufficient : they are 
both misinspired with the same rancorous 
perversity. Keir Hardie, in fact, is simply 
the uneducated Shaw: and Shaw might say, 
“ There, but for a nimbler and more highly. 
developed brain, go I.” The deer-stalker 
hat, indeed, is but the proletarian form of 
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the more expensive Jaeger suit, and 
“Common Sense about the War” is merely 
the expression in an educated form of the 
Keir Hardie views which, as “My Weekly 
Budget,’ read like a dull and common-place 
parody of the “ brilliant” paradoxes of the 
Shaw. 

‘However, Mr. Shaw says that the 
Indians are loyal to us because Mr. Keir 
Hardie taught them that some people in 
England regard them as_ fellow-creatures. 
But, as it happens, that is exactly, what 
Mr. Keir Hardie clearly does nof think 
them to be. Like Mr. Shaw, he writes 
from hand to mouth, forgetting even his prin- 
ciples to serve the emergency. Thus, you 
might have said that if his mind had taken 
firm grasp of any, “principle,” it was the 
principle that the military should never be 
used in civil disturbances—except, perhaps, 
to suppress a riotous assembly, of capitalists 
in Hyde Park. But, when the question 
arose of a few much-harassed policemen 
failing to give entire protection to a few 
disorderly women who were doing their 
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very, best to forfeit any right to it, Mr. 
Keir Hardie loudly clamoured for ‘the 
soldiers’’ to be brought out if the police 
were not enough to protect “ladies” from 
“the mob’’—for the mob, to the dema- 
gogue, always means those people whom 
he doesn’t happen to agree with. And 
so we see that Mr. Hardie really has no 
firm grasp of the “ principle”’’ that the mili- 
tary must not be used to support the civil 
power: his raw and unformed ideas have 
got beyond no further stage than that ‘ the 
soldiers” must never be used against people 
with whom he is in sympathy, but must and 
should be used against the others. Similarly, 
he may have laid stress, when he mis- 
chievously betook himself to India, upon 
the equal humanity of ‘the Indian and the 
Englishman—indeed, remembering what his 
mission was and his ‘‘ideas’’ are, he most 
probably insisted to the Indians upon their 
superior human quality. But that “ prin- 
ciple” having then served his turn for the 


purposes of arousing: discontent in India, © 


he has forgotten all about it since; and 
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now, so far from thinking the Indian a 
man and a brother and a fellow-creature, 
he insists that we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves for employing such savages 
against a cultured foe. In his ‘ Weekly 
Budget” in The Pioneer for December 12, 
1914, he writes :— 


Gurkhas, African savages, and now Fijians, with probably 
others of a like type to follow, are now present or on their 
way to join in the armies of the Allies at the front. Are 
the English people so bereft of honour and self-respect that 
they can look on this degrading fact without a feeling of 
shame? I, at least, cannot. 


And so, exactly a month after Mr. Shaw 
was explaining that India was loyal because 
Mr. Hardie had assured them that he and 
Mr. Shaw, at any, rate, looked upon them 
as fellow-creatures, Mr. Hardie let Mr. 
Skaw down very badly indeed by linking 
them with African savages, and speaking 
of their service in the army as a degrading 
fact. ‘And so one personified Perversity 
_amswers the other: the dour Scotch dullard, 
who writes with his thumbs, so to speak, 
and the nimble-witted “Irishman” who 
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writes with a sprightly malice, have just 
this in common: they will say and unsay 
anything to suit the hour of their rancour. 
Thus you see exactly what the Shaw’s glib 
depreciation of the stupendous fact of 
India’s loyalty comes to. At best a fan- 
tastic invention of ingenious malice, the in- 
vention itself is finally seen to be founded 
on something less than nothing—viz. the 
harum-scarum improvisations of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who calls Indians “ fellow-creatures ” 
to stir up strife, and then calls them 
savages for the same high motive. And 
the Shaw can toss off these mendacious 
assumptions as easily as “the sweated 
journalist,” who is the object of his con- 
tempt rather than of. his pity, produces 
views displeasing to him which leads him 
to write of ‘the ignorant scribbling of 
some poor devil at his wit’s end to earn” 
a few shillings. Personally, I prefer the 


s 


costive effort of the poor devil straining 
to earn a dinner to the loose mental activi- | 


ties of the Socialist writer who can no 
longer urge poverty as an excuse. “To 
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be a liar,” writes the Shaw, “and a brewer 
of bad blood is to be a privileged person 
under our censorship.” But why should 
the Shaw complain of an immunity which 
he himself enjoys, 35,000 words at a time? 

I take the following passage to prove 
that Mr. Shaw can be as mean over small 
things as big :— 

In these much-cited and little-read documents [the 
diplomatic correspondence of the various Powers con- 
cerned] we see the Junkers of all the nations, the men 
who have been saying for years, “It’s bound to come,” 
and clamouring in England for compulsory service and 
expeditionary forces, momentarily staggered and not a little 
frightened by the sudden realization that it has come at 
last. They rush round from Foreign Office to Embassy, 
and from Embassy to Palace, twittering “This is awful! 


Can’t you stop it? Won’t you be reasonable? Think of 
the consequences,” etc., etc. 


Only a mind essentially petty, only a 
person with some of the least desirable 
mental characteristics of the feminine gender, 
with the mind of a nagger and the voice 
of a shrew, could possibly pen a passage 
like that; and only Mr. Shaw, having penned 


it, could pass it for the printer. 
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It is obvious, to begin with, that it con- 
tains that measure of inaccuracy which you 
would expect from such a mind and tem- 
perament. For the people who have said, 
“It is bound to come,” whoever they may 
be, are not at all the same people who 
“rushed round from Foreign Office to 
Embassy.” The only people who figure in 
the correspondence at all ‘are diplomatists 
and  statesmen—ambassadors and foreign 
secretaries; and, whatever they have done, 
they have never publicly proclaimed the 
“bound to come” doctrine or prophecy— 
rather, indeed, have they done what it was 
their business to do, and spoken optimisti- 
cally, always guardedly, and never Chauvinis- 
tically concerning European peace. And, 
limiting the matter to our own people, the 
only persons concerned who figure in the 
diplomatic correspondence are Sir Edward 
Grey and our Ambassadors at Berlin, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, and Rome. Have Sir Edward 


Grey and these ambassadors “ clamoured in| 
England for compulsory military service and 


expeditionary forces? ”—are they the fire- 
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eaters of Mr. Shaw’s diatribe? Mr. Shaw 
knows they have not and are not, and there- 
fore, on a question of sheer fact, the paltry 
gibe breaks down even to begin with. 
Next, even if the Shavian perversion were 
a clear-cut fact, there would still not be 
the least inconsistency between their belief 
that war was “bound to come,’ and _ their 
passionate desire to avert it when the dark 
shadow at length was cast. Finally, can 
anybody imagine perversity attenuated to 
such a point of spiteful unintelligence as 
that a man who is a clamorous and blatant 
Pacifist (if he is anything at all) should 
sneer at responsible people who ‘rushed ”’ 
about endeavouring to stop the greatest war 
that has ever fallen on mankind? “ Twitter- 
ings,” Mr. Shaw calls their anxieties—a word 
which, used in such a connection, reveals 
a mind abysmally deficient in a sense of 
moral values. What, to please Mr. Shaw, 
should they have said? ‘This is lovely? 
Can’t you make sure of bringing it off? 
For ‘Heaven’s sake don’t be reasonable? 


Damn the consequences?” And, to clinch 
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the whole demonstration of the sheer malevo- 
lence of Mr. Shaw’s nagging mind, we 
have to remember that the one Power among 
them all whose responsible statesmen have 
both proclaimed that war would come, and 
who, when it was coming, did not “rush 
round” to stop it, is the German Govern- 
ment, to whose ‘‘ whitewashing ’ the Pacifist 
Shaw has dedicated his pen—and presumably 
earned £1,500 by the act. And, to add a 
postscript to my © finally,” just contrast the 
quotations I have given (from page 7 of 
his diatribe) with what he said on the first 
page, when setting out to put us all straight : 
“And I see the junkers and militarists of 
England and Germany jumping at the chance 
they have longed for in vain.”  5So.jem 
page 1 Mr. Shaw “ sees”? the junkers of 
England (he brackets Germany with us 
merely to show his Olympian impartiality) 
“jumping at the chance of war ’”’.; but?iom 
page 7 he “sees” them “rushing round” 
to stop it. In short, the genius Shaw lives 
just from hand to mouth, pettifogging from 


page to page, sneering and gibing from 
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paragraph to paragraph, without even recollect- 
ing on one page what he has said on another. 
In a characteristic passage (page 2) he says 
that ‘‘Such a congress’ (the congress 
of all nations which he suggests will settle 
the war over the heads of the belligerents 
and victors) ‘‘ will most certainly regard us 
as being, next to the Prussians (if it makes 
even that exception) the most quarrelsome 
people in the universe.” It is, of course, 
just like the insufferable Shaw to tell us, 
and in advance, exactly what a congress of 
the universe will ‘‘most certainly’ think. 
But has he zo private, sincere friend to 
take him by the sleeve and endeavour to 
point out to him the supreme and magnifi- 
cent humorlessness of Ais talking of a 
nation’s ‘‘ quarrelsomeness’’—he whose very 
mind is simply cut ‘‘on the cross,’’ he who 
has never given any other evidence of his 
public existence than by quarrelling with 
everything and everybody, from God to the 
Censor?—he who can only keep in the 
limelight by out-Shawing Shaw at each suc- 
cessive effort in vituperative controversy? 
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“ After all,” says Mr. Shaw, in one of 
his asides, “abusing the Kaiser, or Keir 
Hardie, or me, will not hurt the Germans.” 
I don’t for a moment suppose it will hurt 
Mr. Shaw either—the armour plate of Krupp 
is as tissue paper compared to the mental 
hide of Mr. Shaw, and I, at any rate, make 
no attempt to penetrate it. But that little 
aside is worth prominence, for it is, indeed, 
a wonderful and congenial ‘Trinity: the 
Kaiser, the Shaw, and Mr. Keir Hardie. 
There is a good deal in common between 
the Kaiser and Mr. Shaw, between the 
War-Lord bully and the intellectual bully. 
Both think the English “ contemptible ” 
(though I wish Mr. Shaw could be dis- 
illusioned as the Kaiser has been), and both 
have an equal contempt for scraps of paper. 
“This ill-starred outburst of hypocrisy about 
treaties’ might have been said by the Kaiser, — 
but actually is said by the Shaw (page 1 2). 
And as to Mr. Keir Hardie, well, he has 
enabled the Germans to make public by | 
proclamation the gratifying point that he 


had said if German soldiers have ravished ~~ 
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women, ‘violence committed upon women 
has always been an inherent evil in warfare,” 
and so what evidence is there that our 
soldiers have not done the same thing?! 
And I rescue that aside from comparative 
obscurity because it deserves prominence: 
“Abusing the Kaiser, Mr. Keir Hardie, or 
me will not hurt the Germans.” Not in the 
least—nothing could hurt Mr. Shaw when 


« Mr. Hardie had written, in Zhe Pioneer (November 7, 
1914): ‘The ravaging [sic] of women has always been 
an accompaniment of war, and even Zhe Times and other 
responsible dailies have shown considerable alarm at what 
is happening in our own camps at home.” ‘The phrase 
quoted in the text above appeared in a proclamation, 
posted by the German Military Governor on the walls of 
Brussels, on November zoth, which gave extracts from the 
writings of Mr. Hardie upon the war, the last paragraph 
of which ran :— 

“Mr. Hardie ridiculed the patriotism of the Indian princes, 
who had received full instructions from London, In con- 
clusion he said that the Allies were making no headway ; 
that they had set up a lie factory regarding horrors com- 
mitted by the Germans; and he wound up by attacking 
King George for warming himself by his fireside while the 
Emperor William shared a soldier’s lot in the dangers of 
war at the front of his army” (Zhe Times, November 28, 
1914). 
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he himself is content, at such a time, with 
such company. 

But there is a larger company to be con- 
sidered—those amongst us who, if not exactly 
Shavians, are tarred with the same brush. 
They are generally called ‘“ Little Englanders,” 
but the term is not quite comprehensive 
enough to cover all the varieties of a strange 
type, the common characteristic of which 
is a peculiar moral squint which enables 
them to see every other point of view than 
that which simple and _ straightforward 
patriotism indicates. The Perverse People, 
they had better be called. They are, in 
any case, worth a little attention on their 
own account; but they are also relevant to 
the theme of this book, because it is they 
who give the Shaw some positive impor- 
tance. If he stood quite alone, he would 
be merely a curiosity of literature; but he 
is the Great Paradoxical Panjandrum of all 
the Perversities, and so they deserve a chapter 
all to themselves. 
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IN the remote past of the ante bellum 
epoch it was, to me, one of the minor 
bewilderments of life that any assertion of 
British, and especially of English, nationality 
was discouraged by that very section of 


‘ 


Liberal opinion which went “ progressively ” 
out of its way to encourage and promote 
the national sentiment of every other race 
under the sun. Amongst ourselves the 
separate nationalism of the Irish, the Scotch, 
and the Welsh—a tenacious quality in them 
all, not standing in great need of external 
encouragement—was regarded as a sentiment 
which it was the special and bounden duty 
of the Englishman to appreciate, foster, and 
pray for; but no corresponding enthusiasm 
was ever shown for the Englishman’s indul- 
gence in the same sentiment of his own 
separate nationality. And it seems to be 
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the ironic truth that so busy had the poli- 
tical Englishman been, for sixty or seventy 
years, in encouraging the nationalism of every 
other race and country (Greek, Italian, and 
Montenegrin, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh) that 
he was in danger of forgetting’ his own. 
Nay, in certain “progressive” circles, an 
assertion of the sense of English nationalism 
was resented as an act of “treason to the 
democratic ideal,” and I fear there were 
very few Liberals who welcomed Home 
Rule for Ireland, as I did, mainly because 
when the devolutionary process had worked 
itself out, poor old England would come 
into her own again—into a sense of her 
own separate nationality, since separate 
nationalism was to be all the fashion. And 
the reason why that view of the contingent 
advantage to England was not sympathetic 
to the generality of the Liberal party (as 
was pointed out to me by a Liberal who 
thought his reflection disposed of the whole 
matter), is that inasmuch as England is 
supposed to be mainly Conservative, Home 
Rule for England would be disastrous to 
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the party which, presumably, preferred to 
see England governed by non-English votes 
rather than that the genius of England, 
whether red or blue or yellow, should prevail. 
The war, changing. Europe, may even change 
the relation of England to the rest of Great 
Britain. For though the sister Celtic nations 
have done their best to engulf the terms 
“England” and “English” into “ Britain” 
and “ British,” the outside world still refuses 
to “say British” trippingly on the tongue, 
and it is to be noted that the German 
salutation is not ‘“‘God punish the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the dependencies across the seas’ (which 
would be a dreadful salutation in the Ger- 
man language), but simply “God punish 
England!’’ And as England is bearing a 
not insignificant share in the burden of making 
the German hate ineffective for all of us, 
perhaps in the good time coming, when we 
shall continue to be a happy family only 
more so, we shall all agree that an Englishman 
may refer, without offence, to ‘ England.” 
Indeed, our national ideal of “tolerance” 
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positively demands that in England the 
English may refer to her by name without 
looking over their shoulder to see if Celtic 
susceptibilities are being innocently outraged. 

Now, it is not a mere coincidence, but 
a consistent fact, that the people who did 
the least amongst us—to put the point mildly 
—to encourage a sense of English nationalism 
in relation to the Celtic nations, were also 
the least “tolerant” of the assertion of 
British nationalism in relation to general 
mankind. And, to particularize the case, it 
was by no means unusual to see the same 
people, who spoke of any increase in our 
own naval estimates as ‘“‘a menace to Ger- 
many,’ telling us, when an increase in the 
German naval estimates came to be discussed, 
that it was Jingo jealousy and panic on our 
part to watch with any distrust the “ legi- 
timate extension” of German naval power 
—which was regarded as something quite 
benign and innocent, a mere picturesque 
accompaniment of German “industrial ex- 
pansion.’ And this attitude of mind, which 
appears to have no representatives in any 
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country but our own, is very instructive by 
its contrast with German patriotism. 

For there are no fine shades about Ger- 
man patriotism. It is flat-footed, down- 
right, absolute, unconditioned, aggressive, 
dogmatic ; and, indeed, is not patriotism in 
excelsis so much as in excess. You can 
have too much of a good thing, and the 
Germans have got it in their patriotism. 
They see only their own point of view. To 
take one instance out of a thousand instances 
that the war has revealed of the marvels 
of the German mind, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, has spoken of the 
attitude of Luxemburg as “a real neu- 
trality,”’ in flattering contrast to the pig- 
headed ‘“‘un-neutral”’ attitude of Belgium in 
insisting upon her neutrality being respected. 
By the “real neutrality” of Luxemburg, 
the Imperial Chancellor merely meant (there 
is nothing subtle about it except its be- 
_wildering stupidity) that it was the sort of 
“neutrality” that suited Germany—‘“ so long 
as we have our own way,” in short, ‘we 
make no complaint.” The same idea was 
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developed a few months later when, in March, 
Baron von Richtofen stated that the viola- 
tion of Luxemburg was justified by the 
“tacit consent’’ of the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment; whereupon the Legation of the Duchy 
in Paris pointed out, in the interests of 
truth and sanity, that the “tacit consent ” 
merely meant that a little neutral State, whose 
adult male population was not numerically 
equal to a single German army corps, simply 
had to give way, under protest, to the 
advancing horde of field-greys. The same 
simplicity of Teutonic patriotism came out 
in the February decree of submarine war- 
fare upon our unarmed merchant ships. 
“In future,’ said Germany, “ our submarines 
will sink at sight all enemy merchant ships.” 
‘“In that case,’’ said the British Admiralty, 
“our merchant ships will have to take the 
best means they can of protecting them- 
selves.” “If they -do ’ that,” replied) jthe 
Teutonic intelligence, “‘we shall be entirely 

justified in sinking them.” 
Before his very regrettable and untimely — 
illness Mr. G. K. Chesterton was able to — 
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write a little book called ‘The Barbarism 
of Berlin” (a few pages only of that Ches- 
tertonian lofty sanity and_ enlightening 
sincerity which the Shaw, if he were but 
humble, would envy because he could not 
emulate), a book in which he drew atten- 
tion to this limitation of the German mind: 
its blindness to the idea of reciprocity :— 


The Prussian appears to be quite intellectually incapable 
of this thought. He cannot, I think, conceive the idea 
that is the foundation of all comedy: that, in the eyes 
of the other man, he is only the other man. ... Other 
European peoples pity the Poles or the Welsh for their 
violated borders ; but Germans only pity themselves. T hey 
might take forcible possession of the Severn or the Danube, 
of the Thames or the Tiber—and they would still be singing 
sadly how fast and true stands the watch on the Rhine; 
and what a shame it would be if any one took their own 
little river from them, That is what I mean by not being 
reciprocal: and you will find it in all they do, as in all 
that is done by savages. ... The definition of the true 
savage is that he laughs when he hurts you; and howls 
when you hurt him. This extraordinary inequality in the 
mind is in every act and word that comes from Berlin. . . 
In the Imperial proclamation the fact that certain “frightful ” 
things have been done is admitted, and justified on the 
ground of their frightfulness. It was a military necessity 
to terrify the peaceful populations with something that was 
not civilized, something that was hardly human. Very 
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well. That is an intelligible policy, and in that sense an 
intelligible argument. But then we turn the next page 
of the Kaiser’s public diary, and we find him writing to 
the President of the United States to complain that the 
English are using dum-dum bullets and violating various 
regulations of the Hague Conference... . I suppose he 
would be quite puzzled if we said that violating the Hague 
Convention was a “military necessity” to us; or that the 
rules of the Conference were only a scrap of paper. He 
would be quite pained if we said that dum-dum bullets, 
“by their very frightfulness,” would be very useful to 
keep conquered Germans in order. Do what he will he 
cannot get out of the idea that he, because he is he and 
not you, is free to break the law and yet also free to 
appeal to the law. It is said that the Prussian officers 
play at a game called Kriegspiel, or the War Game. But 
in truth they could not play at any game; for the essence 
of every game is that the rules are the same on both sides. 


And the whole point of view of the 
Germans, as it has now been revealed to 
us in a hundred phases and ten thousand 
phrases, is that there is only, the German 
point of view. That is the extreme limit 
of patriotism, and becomes merely self- 
worship. 

But we have people amongst us who go — 
to the other extreme, the extreme of a 
determination to see only ¢he other point of — 
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view, and that is the extreme limit of per- 
versity. The German attitude is not per- 
Wetse, but merely blindly and _ brutally 
irrational. To be perverse is to. shut 
your eye to what you can see, and then 
think of something to say which will prove 
it isn’t there—which is an immoral thing to 
do. The question of morality also enters 
into the German defect because of its utter 
lack of scruple and sense of justice to 
others; but it is primarily a defect of 
intelligence. When a man says in Septem- 
ber, ““By the superiority of our monster 
artillery and the help of our ally God, we 
shall soon blow you to smithereens and 
achieve a glorious victory,’ and then says 
in the following March, when the tables 
eressturned, “ Your rain of shells is not 
war, but wanton murder,” the first neces- 
sity to his enlightenment is a mental per- 
ception of the difference between ‘‘me” 
and “thee” before you can even hope to 
bring him to the moral perception of the 
difference between right and wrong. 

But in the case of those perverse people 
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at home who see only the other man’s 
point of view, the defect is primarily a 
moral one. For they act and believe in 
the name of a higher morality than is sup- 
posed to animate the rest of us. They 
wish to show us that in their case their 
intellects have emancipated them from the 
thrall of the prejudice of the ordinary man 
to prefer to think he is in the right, and 
that they have risen to the supreme moral 
height of preferring to think themselves— 
that is, their country—in the wrong. And 
they go even further, complicating the 
superior morality by very inferior Phari- 
saism; for, of course, it is their country- 
men whom they see in the wrong and 
themselves whom they see in the right. 
If it were merely, a conscientious effort of 
the judicial spirit, overleaping itself in its 
conscientiousness, it would be merely an 
intellectual defect (just as the German’s is, 
in the opposite direction), but it is some- 
thing much less praiseworthy than that, as I 
will endeavour to show, by, making an 
attempt to explain, for the first time, 
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the elusive psychology of the perverse 
people. ! : 

If a man is able to say of himself, when 
his own personal interests are at stake in 
any conflict with another, that he is in the 
wrong and his opponent is in the right, 
he is certainly a man of superior morality. 
The perverse people wish to be regarded 
as being, in their attitude to the country’s 
affairs, in the position of such a man, and 
actually do get credit for being people of 
a high morality which transcends all ques- 
tions of natural or national bias. The 
fallacy in that indulgent attitude towards 
them is that it credits them with a feeling 
they do not in reality possess—the feeling 
of identifying themselves so completely with 
the national interest that’ when they say 
“We (our country) are in the wrong,” it 
is equivalent, in value, to their saying, each 
Pot his own personal affairs, “J am in the 
wrong.’’ They are credited, in short, with 
a feeling of patriotism; and so when they 
Say, “It grieves us to have to state that 
in this matter we think our country is not 
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right,’ they confidently rely upon wun- 
enlightened and unsophisticated people 
admiring them and exclaiming, ‘ What 
wonderfully superior people these Higher 
Patriots are! Not only are they patriots, 
but they have progressed beyond patriotism 
into the ethereal regions of the Higher 
Ethics! You and I, and humdrum, philistinic 
patriots like us, are content when we can 
say, in our hearts and consciences, ‘ Our 
country is in the right’; but they are 
marvellous, transcendental souls who are 
content to find their country in the wrong! 
They can slough the skin of patriotism and 
take on the integument of the Higher 
Righteousness, whilst we remain such be- 
nighted souls that our highest satisfaction is 
found in our patriotic faith.” And it is 
unhappily true that the perverse people 
really do successfully attitudinize to such 
a chorus of adulation. 

Now, the real meanness of their minds | 
and souls lies in the fact that they, trade 
upon the presumption made in their favour 
that they are patriots to begin with. The 
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presumption made for them is that they do 
“feel, in regard to~their country, the same 
desire of its being in the right that the 
ordinary normal man feels about his own 
personal affairs. (For the ordinary, healthy 
minded man emphatically wishes to think 
himself in the right; and if any man 
regards it as a proof of a high morality 
to desire to feel himself in the wrong, you 
can only say that he is a man with a per- 
verted sense of morality, obsessed by a 
morbid and cowardly fear of feeling him- 
self in the right.) But the devastating 
truth about the perverse people is that they 
dissociate themselves from their country’s 
interests to such a wide extent that they 
get more personal satisfaction out of putting 
their country in the wrong than _ the 
ordinary man does even about believing 
himself in the right; for they hope we 
shall be deluded into believing that the 
first is the Higher Morality, whilst the 
second is only a natural human weakness. 
The point of view they hope we shall adopt 
in regard to them is this: ‘Any rogue or 
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fool can shout ‘My country is right!’ but 
it takes a Higher Patriot and a superior 
person altogether to be able to say, ‘ Our 
country ought to be ashamed of itself!’ ” 
And there certainly is something to be said 
for that point of view; but they are 
begging the whole question in asking that 
it may be applied fo them—they are 
begging the question of whether  self- 
righteousness is not a greater motive and 
satisfaction to them than patriotism. For 
what if they do not deserve the presump- 
tion of patriotism made in their favour? 
What if, when they say, ‘Painful as it 
may be to confess it, here we think our 
country is wrong,” they do not feel the pro- 
cess in the least painful, but take a most 
unholy joy in affirming rather than confessing 
that belief? There, I think, you have the 
clue to the elusive mind of the perverse 


people, whose perversities have baffled 


honest men only because honest men make 

a presumption in their favour which they 

do not, in fact, merit: the presumption of 

their patriotism and good faith. They pose 
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as patriots whose higher natures can rise 
above the prejudices of the patriot; in 
squalid truth, they are Pharisees who 
add the vice of hypocrisy to that of 
Pharisaism. The Pharisee was, indeed, a 
fairly tolerant creature, for as he stroked 
his long beard he merely said, ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven I am not as other men are, ex- 
orbitant and unjust,” which at least 
allowed. other men to be what they liked 
so long as his own self-complacency was 
undisturbed. But the perverse people are 
not content to be a quiet and self-satisfied 
minority—they are the noisiest and most 
fractious element in our national life, happy 
in disintegrating the national unity by try- 
ing to raise qualms and doubts in us, eager 
to dishearten us even in this fateful hour. 
Let us consider a few examples of their 
recent activities. The first one I select is 
of small intrinsic importance, but of much 
general significance ; for it illustrates the in- 
tellectual as well as the moral perversity 
of the perverse people. It is in regard 
to the controversy raised concerning the 
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treatment of the submarine pirates. There 
is no question of the fact that they have 
killed, by deliberate and premeditated acts, 
non-combatants hitherto protected by all the 
usages of civilized warfare from such 
attacks. There can hardly be any doubt, 
on the question of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of those acts, that the submarine pirates 
committed murder. But professorial pundits 
first raised doubts as to whether “ piracy ” 
and ‘‘murder’’ were quite the right legal 


‘ 


terms to apply to acts of “warfare” so 
unprecedented that the English language 
certainly has no nearer terms for them; 
and after the professorial pundits had had 
their pedantic innings, the perverse people 
began. They protested in the name of 
justice and humanity against any such in- 
human treatment as that of hanging or 
shooting “brave men” who had “merely 
acted under orders.” They held that the 
fact of the submarine crews acting ‘“ under 
orders”’ entirely absolved them from any 
responsibility for their own acts; and one 
perverse person reminded us in the columns 
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of The Times that “by their military oath ”’ 


’ 


they were “bound to obey,’ and then naively 
asked, “Do we wish these men to refuse 
obedience? ’’—the remarkable implication being 
that it woud be more painful to Englishmen 
that German naval officers should refuse to 
send peaceable English sailors and _pas- 
sengers to eternity at a moment’s notice at 
the bidding of the German Admiralty, than 
that we should discourage that sort of thing 
by sending the submarine officers to eternity 
after a judicial trial for murder. The 
“acting under orders”’ plea for absolution 
is answered, of course, by the fact that 
spies, who also act under orders, are never- 
theless shot; but nobody pointed out that, 
if the absolutions were valid, our soldiers 
in the trenches, to take the extreme case, 
should refuse to shoot the German soldiers 
opposite because they, unquestionably, are 
also acting under orders in shooting at 
them. Still less did anybody point out that 
if it was a valid defence of the submarine 
pirates to say they were acting under 
orders, it would also be a valid excuse 
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for those instruments of justice who shot or 
hanged them to say that they, also, acted 
under orders; and if it then became neces- 
sary to work out ag sort of genealogical 
tree of responsibility, until we came to the 
Kaiser and von Tirpitz on the one hand 
and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill on the 
other, as the people finally to be brought 
to book, we could, in this country, look to 
the final settlement with confidence. 

The real significance of the protest of 
the perverse people lies, however, in the fact 
that they were prepared to let a German off for 
the very thing for which they would be willing 
to hang an Englishman. For it is the 
English law—one of those deliberate bul- 
warks against that ‘‘ militarism” in us which 
they irrationally dread—that no soldier shall 
be allowed to plead the duty of obedience 
to the orders of a superior officer as a 
justification for committing an act in itself 
illegal. Now, I think I do the perverse 
people generally no injustice in_ believing 
that if an English soldier, acting under 
orders, shot one of themselves (an act for 
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which there might be some _ extenuation), 
the other perverse people would very soon 
invoke the law which distinctly laid down 
that to “act under orders”? was no excuse. 
And so we arrive at the position, quite 
characteristic of the perverse people, that 
they are eager to absolve an enemy from 
an act committed against their own country- 
men on a ground expressly forbidden by 
the English law to absolve an Englishman 
committing the same act.! 

I have tried to discover some _philo- 
sophical idea lurking in the minds of the 
perverse people, and I believe it to be found 
in the notion that they have hit upon some 
higher ethic than justice, as the word is 
rationally used. For in all that they say 


t On the field of Culloden, ‘‘ Butcher” Cumberland came 
across a wounded Highlander who refused to give his 
loyalty to the English king. ‘Shoot him!” said Cumber- 
land, to his aide-de-camp, who happened to be Wolfe, the 
future hero of Quebec. ‘My commission is at the king’s 
service,” replied Wolfe, “but I cannot shoot a man in cold 
blood.” The historical anecdote loses none of its current 
interest from the fact that Wolfe was a pure-bred English- 
man and the Duke of Cumberland was a Brandenburger. 
It is curious how the national traits persist in both races. 
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and do some application of this muddle- 
headed idea may be traced. They have 
come to use the word “ justice” as though 
it simply meant letting somebody off, and 
have lost all touch with the positive and 
retributive side of justice, which means 
punishing those who are guilty just as much 
as letting off those who are innocent. And 
there are signs that we have before us, 
as the war draws nearer to its conclusion, 
and the price of peace has to be considered, 
a shameful controversy raised by the “ jus- 
tice’’ mongers clamouring that the offender 
shall be let off with a reprimand—and then 
handed over to the court missionary to have 
his heart softened. Some of us have already 
forgotten the reluctant recognition by the 
perverse people, at the outbreak of the 


war, of the necessity and justice of our 


) 
intervention; and how, when they circum- 
spectly came into line with the national 


feeling,! they made the reservation that we 


« Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., writing in Zhe Pioneer (December | 
12, 1914) said: ‘On the day on which Sir Edward Grey — 
plunged England into the bloody whirlpool of war, the 
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were not going to “humiliate” Germany. 
The episodes of Louvain, Tamines, and Ter- 
monde subsequently imposed upon them a 
discreet if rebellious silence, and ‘“‘ Don’t 
humiliate Germany !’’ became abandoned for 


66 


the cry that we were ‘not fighting the 
German people.” And when that mis- 
chievous delusion could no longer be sus- 
tained in the teeth of popular Hymns of 
Hate and other evidences of the lofty senti- 
ments of ‘‘the German people’ towards 


us, the next theory evolved by the oppor- 


Ps 
maddest man in England was Mr. H. W. Massingham, 
editor of Zhe Nation. His anger and indignation against 
Grey were such as to render him almost speechless, and I 
thought, as I saw him, and heard what he said, that there 
was another boulder of granite that could be relied upon 
to resist the war-flood. But, ere the week was up, he 
had completely verted and gone over to the enemy [sic]. 
Whether it is an uneasy conscience, or what, I cannot 
say, but in his notes to the letters of correspondents and 
in his articles he is showing a meanness of spirit and an 
unfairness which is quite unworthy of his great record.” 
Perhaps, however, it will be some consolation to Mr. 
Massingham to hope that the act by which he has lost 
the esteem of Mr. K. Hardie has helped to rehabilitate 
him in the opinion of people whose respect is worth having. 
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tunism of the moment was that it was our 
Christian duty to free the German people 
from a militarist government which corrupted 
the natural sweetness of their disposition, 
and that we were fighting in Armageddon 
mainly in order to ensure a_ parliamentary 
and franchise reform in Germany. 

But a recent recrudescence of the “‘ Don’t 
humiliate Germany!’ cry warns us_ what 
mischief the perverse people are hatching for 
us when “the day” of reckoning comes. 
The outburst of Dr. Lyttelton, the Head 
Master of Eton, in the pulpit of St. Mar- 
garet’s (March 25th), was as bad, in its 
way, as anything the Shaw has said, for 
Dr. Lyttelton had not even the excuse of 
ingenious malice, and yet had no other 
excuse to offer for an harangue which simply 
shocks one’s moral sense. On the following 
day it was announced, ‘“‘An epidemic of 
German measles has broken out at Eton 
College.” Evidently it had spread from 
“the head” downwards. As an example 
of the moral perversity of seeing only the 
other man’s point of view, there has so 
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far been nothing to compare to Dr. Lyttel- 
ton’s quaint affirmation that the spectacle 
of sixty million people hating us is so 
appalling that the great task before us is 
“to give a reasonable chance of the sixty 
millions being saved from their own vindic- 
tiveness.” To this end he believes that if we 
insist on the Germans giving up control of 
the Kiel Canal, we should, in equity, give 
up Gibraltar, so that we may show the 
Germans how we trust them—a_ beautiful 
idea (though it sounds rather like our old 
friend, “the confidence trick”), which sug- 
gests that Dr. Lyttelton is much too good 
for this world, and so probably explains 
why he has never been made a bishop. But 
such angelic and superhuman simplicity is 
natural in one who, assuming that in this 
war we shall be victorious, wants to know 
what we are prepared to give up as the 


price of victory: “If we intend to hold 
fast to everything we have gained in the 
past, . . . and we say that we are not going 


to part with a single inch of territory or 
a single privilege, all I oan say is we are 
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abandoning the principle of Christianity.” I 
will not bandy texts with one too good for 
this imperfect world, but merely suggest that~it 
is putting Christianity on its defence if the 
Christian test of a right use of victory is 
to buy off the blackmail of hatred by giving 
spoils to an Empire defeated in its effort 
to enslave mankind. And so, of course, 
we are brought back to the question of 
whether we are right or wrong on the high, 
main, simple issue of the war. I Dr. 
Lyttelton thinks we are right, his words 
are worse than foolishness. But apparently 
he does not think we can be sure of it :— 


We had no right to expect that the Germans would hold any 
other feeling towards England than that of vindictive wrath,? 


If we have no “right” to expect them 
to do anything but hate us, then Dr. 


x Dr, Lyttelton’s discourse raised such a storm of criticism 
that in “A Last Word” in Zhe Times, he gave an 
“explanation” which illustrated the saying: Plus ga 
change, plus Cest la méme chose. As his explanation did not 
contain any modification of his views, and as they follow 
a course of reasoning typical of those who hold them, I 
feel free still to deal with the original utterance, “explained” — 
but not withdrawn. 
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Lyttelton must clearly think we have given 
them just and good grounds for hate—at 
which point decorous controversy ceases. 
But is it good morality to throw the responsi- 
bility for hatred upon the hated alone? Have 
the Germans no “ free-will” to ‘save them- 
selves from their own vindictiveness’? Can- 
not their philosophy evolve another cate- 
gorical imperative: the  will-to-try-not-to- 
hate? And when he proposes that we 
should give up something of our Empire to 
show the Germans how we requite their hate, 
has Dr. Lyttelton no sense of the relevancy 
of this initial and fundamental question : 
Whether we have so justified our Imperial 
charge to the judgment of mankind that we 
have the duty of keeping what we hold?— 
whether we have the right to hand over to 
an Empire shameltss in its shameful infamies 
any barren and uninhabited rock, lest one 
day some unfortunate mortal be marooned 
on it to come under the Hunnish heel? 
What sense of the fitness of things have 
these moral mentors when they feed us with 
precepts applicable to the millennium to fit a 
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situation in which we are thrown back to the 
elemental issue of the liberty of the human 
spirit? The Germans have committed the 
ultimate horror. There is no experience 
of pain and misery that they have not 
thrust upon innocent human _ beings — fire, 
hunger, death, outrage, all the primal woes 
of man, subdivided into a thousand diver- 
sities of anguish, have been brought into 
the world afresh: a huge sum of human 
misery deliberately added up, horror by 
horror, until every beneficent thing that the 
German race has ever done is outweighed 
and expunged by the callous mass. If that 
is to find us still passionless and indulgent, 
then what does it matter who holds the 
Gibraltars and Heligolands of the world? 
Are we to have no standards of love and 
hate, right and wrong, left in our own bosoms, 
because this great avalanche of iniquity has 
blotted out so much? But it becomes an 
iniquitous thing, a sacrilege upon human 
agony, that ‘‘eminent divines’’ should bleat 
to us of our Christian duty to abate the 
hatred of these hosts who have created a 
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hell of wrong. Indeed, rather than agree 
to such an abject abdication of the right 
of Man to righteous wrath, it would be 
better to let the simple law of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, prevail. 
That, at least, would show a mind moved 
to something like an adequate appreciation 
of the wrong done—that at least would show 
that if mankind can still fall to the depths 
of savagery, it can also lift itself up to the 
height of the idea of vengeance. 

Canon Simpson, emulating a few days 
later in St. Paul’s the dangerous example 
of Dr. Lyttelton, said :— 

The war had brought us a noble opportunity, if we had 
the grace to use it and to love our enemies. It was not 
enough to defend our shores, to liberate Belgium, to 


succour France, and 7 give peace to Europe. We must 
make an effort to love Germany. 


If we succeed: in so much, and . do, 
indeed, “give peace to Europe,” this 
generation will have “ done its little bit,” to 
use one of the tags of the war. As to 
“making an effort” to love Germany, well, 
canons and Mrs. Chicks are “free and 
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welcome,” but it would be better that they 
should seek each other out and take tea 
and counsel together. Such advice, at such 
a time, is out of place in public discussion, 
and should be reserved for confidential 
chatter among the chinking of the tea-tray, 
in an atmosphere of buttered toast. For 
myself, I don’t quite know how it feels 
to “love” any country but my own. I 
respect one, and admire’ another, and love 


? 


mine. But probably the word “love” has 
a meaning of its own at the canon’s 
mouth, so to speak, and its precise value 
might be better assessed in the amiable 
gossip of Mrs. Chick’s parlour. In any 
case, if I made an effort to love Germany, 
I should be so exhausted that the reaction 
would be sure to come, so it is just as 
well to leave things as they are. But so 
little hope have I of succeeding in loving 
Germany that I cannot bring myself, even 
with “an effort,” to love, admire, or respect 
those who can urge upon me such treason 
to my human and instinctive hatred of what 
Germany has done. If I am to love Ger- 
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many, what ecstasy shall express my heart 
to Belgium? 

The pulpit is a new habitat for the per- 
verse people, whose stronghold is in a cer- 
tain section of the Liberal Press, and whose 
chief representatives are among the _ poli- 
ticians known as “progressives.” We all 
remember, I hope, those ‘‘ Neutrality League ” 
announcements which disfigured, in solid 
pages, the advertisement columns of the 
Liberal Press when the war broke out. I 
remember very vividly the appeal made to 
us to leave Belgium in the lurch, and the 
big, black, bold type of this sentence as 
Peo Of ~ These are the facts” :— 


(2) We are not bound to join in a general European 
war to defend the neutrality of Belgium. Our treaties 
expressly stipulate that our obligations under them shall not 
compel us to take part in a general European war to 
fulfil them. And if we are to fight for the neutrality of 
Belgium we must be prepared to fight France as well as 
Germany. 


‘“Write or call at our Temporary Offices,” 
said the advertisements, but the Neutrality 
League never got beyond its ‘temporary ” 
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abode. Apparently, however, it revived 
itself immediately elsewhere, and under 
another name, for ‘‘The League of Demo- 
cratic Control’’ came into existence in the 
first month of war; and whilst our army 
was retreating from Mons it had begun its 
baleful activities to prepare for the time 
when peace should come to be discussed. 
A circular letter which came to me—I hope 
through a clerical error, for I had done 
nothing to deserve the insult—bore four 
signatures, the first of which was “J. Ramsay 
Macdonald.” It appeared, from the letter, 
that ‘‘ The Union of Democratic Control ’’ was 


oe 


then lying low, but ‘‘as soon as the favour- 
able situation arises”’ it promised to emerge 
into a bolder publicity (which now it has 
done): meanwhile “ pamphlets and _ leaflets 
to present the arguments in favour of the 
policy have already been written.” The 
circular complained that war broke out 
before ‘‘ public opinion had time to become 
articulate’’; and so, “in order to avoid 
being suddenly confronted with a_ peace 
framed in secret by the diplomatists who 
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made the war inevitable,’ the Union of 
Democratic Control was getting ready for 
what undoubtedly lies ahead of us—a 
struggle on the part of the perverse people 
to ensure that the stern womb of war shall 
yield us only a sickly peace. Already the 
moles were “ burrowing in the earth.” 

A word may here be interpolated upon 
the relation of democracy to foreign policy. 
The clear idea underlying that inauguratory 
circular of the Democratic Controllers was 
that questions of war and peace are to be 
decided, not by responsible Governments, 
but by a plebiscite—an ideal probably un- 
attainable. In the particular case of the 
war, it was certainly their idea that the 
Government of Great Britain should have 
waited to intervene in order that the signa- 
tories might have had time to “rouse the 
country” against our vindication of treaties, 
or, at the best, until “democracy,” after a 
campaign of public meetings, had had the 
leisured opportunity of saying, when too 
late, that it quite agreed with what a 
responsible if democratic Government had 
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wished to do. It is beyond my present 
purpose to enter into the question of how 
far in practice foreign policy can ever be 
under “democratic control,” except through 
parliamentary discussion of Governmental 
action; but it is clear that the more demo- 
cratic a Government becomes, the less trust, 
apparently, will ‘‘ democracy” place in it. 
The “democrats”? (I place the term in in- 
verted commas to challenge a self-descrip- 
tion not necessarily accurate) put very little 
faith in the heads of a democratic Govern- 
ment upon the question of our relations 
with Germany, even in those far-off days 
when the “democrats” regarded war 
between us and Germany as ‘“ inconceivable,” 
on the authority of any delegation of 
Lutheran pastors who came over here to 
tell us what a peaceful ideal permeated 
Germany, or accepted the assurances of the 
German Socialists that “the democracy ”’ of 
Germany would never tolerate a war of 
German aggression. If you look through 
the Parliamentary Debates of recent years, 
particularly the debates on the Foreign 
152 
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Office, Army, and Navy votes, you will 
notice that, on the one hand, responsible 
ministers, using the guarded language that 
was incumbent upon them in times of 
peace, satisfied any ordinary intelligence 
that the time was unpropitious for any 
relaxation of our preparations to safeguard 
our national existence. And, on the other 
hand, you will read dreary column after 
dreary column of the most fatuous criticisms 
by the “democrats” of a policy of national 
preparation for the struggle we now are 
engaged in. The “democrats’’ had neither 
the loyalty to trust their leaders nor the 
elementary intelligence to appreciate that 
they spoke with restraint, authority, and 
responsibility. And you will be struck (if 
you are a Liberal you will be struck with 
shame) by the simple, outstanding fact that 
all the embarrassing protests against a 
responsible Government performing its first 
duty came from one side of the House of 
Commons only, so that the Liberal party 
in the House had almost succeeded in 
identifying Liberalism, in the public mind, 
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with the policy of national unreadiness 
based upon sentimental simplicity concern- 
ing the intentions of Germany. It is, 
indeed, no exaggeration to say that the 
extremer elements of the Pacifist section— 
the Byles and spleens of the party—reposed 
a greater faith and trust in the intentions 
and disposition of the German Government 
and people than of the Government of their 
own land; for they called ‘ provocative 
armaments ’’ the very precautions which our 
Government, speaking with knowledge and 
responsibility, said we could not relax, and 
they called Germany’s preparations to be 
ready for ‘‘the day’’ which now has come, 
“the natural expansion of a great and 
growing and friendly Power.” We now 
know, from Mr. Asquith, that two years 
ago Germany had received explicit assur- 
ances of an unaggressive policy towards 
her, but that she had asked us to stand 
out of her fight for world-power until she 
was free to devote her exclusive attention — 


to us. But when Mr. Churchill, on taking _ 


over the Admiralty, shaped a_ policy in 
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accordance with the knowledge of the 
Foreign Office, he was told by Liberal 
Oiics, that he was ‘on his trial. as a 
statesman ’’—and now we know on _ which 
side the statesmanship lies. And so_be- 
wilderingly ‘‘impossible’’ are the perverse 
people that when Mr. Churchill, to placate 
them, threw out the suggestion of “a 
year’s naval holiday” in the race for arma- 
ments, he had to be defended in the House 
by Sir Edward Grey against the perverse 
criticism that he had ‘“ offended’? Germany 
by making the suggestion :— 

My right hon. friend did it without the least inten- 
tion of offending any other country, and I think the 
method he used was not calculated to offend any other 
country, 


And so we see that the perverse people 
are simply unteachable. When war was 
‘inconceivable,’ and on the eve of war; 
when war has broken out, and when the 
war is in progress; and when, in antici- 
pation of peace discussions, they raise the 
cry of “No humiliation for Germany,” 
they, are consistently and hopelessly per- 
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verse, an embarrassment to their country, 
a brake on the coach as it goes uphill, a 
“check” on imaginary dangers of English 
immoderation in victory when all the evi- 
dence is that the danger lies rather in the 
national trait of credulity and consideration 
for a beaten foe. 

Apparently, however, the Pacifists, being 
also perverse people, shrink more from the 
danger of Germany being “crushed” than 
from the danger of Germany being so little 
crushed that she wiil begin to prepare for 
another war ‘“‘as systematically as she pre- 
pares to bring out a new dye,” as Mr. 
Lloyd George has put it. Mr. C. Roden 
Buxton, speaking at the Browning Hall, 
Walworth, on March 28th, bluntly said that 
he could “not trust those in authority, in 
our own country or any other, to make a 
settlement which will be just, fair, and per- 
manent.” He fears that those in authority 
will make ‘“‘a settlement which would im- 
pose terms which would be bound to lead 
to another war,” and the terms he fears 
“bound to lead to another war’”’ are clearly 
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such terms as would most disable Germany 
from making it :— 


After this war no nation ought to be reduced to such 
a position that they will immediately begin preparing for 
another war. No nation ought to be reduced to such 
a position that they will not be willing to come into an 
international agreement. It is the very root of the whole 
matter. It is fu:ile to have fought this war if at the end 
of it we so humiliate and crush any nation that it is 
resolved from that day forward to build up its strength for 
a second war. 


That is perversity perversified. It is not 
crushing defeat and humiliation that have 
fed the German appetite for war. ‘That 
appetite has grown greedy on success—on 
the defeat and humiliation of other coun- 
tries. Austria, Denmark, France: (heir 
humiliations at the hands of Germany paved 
the way for this effort to impose upon all 
Europe the domination of Germany, after 
three victorious wars deliberately engineered 
by her had consolidated the German Empire 
itself. But what can be said of the intelli- 
gence of Pacifists who, with the facts 
positively staring them out of countenance, 
have the hardihood to urge us to trust 
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henceforth, not to the full securities which 
victory entitles us to exact, but to the 
miracle and chance of Germany, who has 
turned war into murder, turning her sword 
into a ploughshare? If we are still living 
in a world of even moderate sanity, on 
which side must we say the balance of 
probability lies: that Germany, if crushed 
herself as she set out to crush others, and 
tasting the bitter fruits of defeat for the 
first time, will neither have the power nor 
the desire to think again of war until a 
period when the general enlightenment of 
mankind may make war more “ incon- 
ceivable”’?—or that Germany, left un- 
humiliated and capable of quick recupera- 
tion, would set about preparations for 
repeating her effort, fortified by an experi- 
ence which would prevent her from repeat- 
ing her strategical and political mistakes? 
Have the Pacifists a secret amour with 
Bellona, that they wish us to throw away 
the safeguards we can enforce for making 
the next war increasingly difficult, just as 
they tried to make our chances of victory 
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in this war dangerously small? But, apart 
from those conclusions which may be reached 
by even an infant’s powers of deduction, 
there are the facts of the case; and Mr. 
Buxton could simply be bludgeoned with 
quotations from the writings of responsible 
German publicists which show that, now 
abandoning hope of victory, they are already 
addressing their minds “to the next war, 
ema to the war after that,’ on the un- 
warranted assumption that the next three 
or four generations of Germans will (through 
the operation of that stupidity with which 
they so freely credit us) be allowed leisure 
and opportunity for thinking of anything 
but paying for the damage already done. 
Even yet, however, we have not reached 
the limit of the perversity current amongst 
us in this supreme year of our fate. There 
are perverse people even among the philo- 
sophers. The Hon. Bertrand Arthur William 
Russell, M.A., a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, forty-three years of age, has 
been writing on “ The Ethics of War’”’ in the 
International Journal of Ethics’—an appro- 
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priate repository for sentiments and a philo- 
sophy such as his—in which there is not 
only an absence of any national feeling, but 
a positive creed of non-nationalism. He 
regards this war, not as a war “of prin- 
ciple,” not as a war “of self-defence,” but 
as a war only “of prestige.” Andy 
heroic soul believes in fighting the invader 
by ‘‘ non-resistance ”’ :— 


We cannot destroy Germany even by a _ complete 
military victory; nor, conversely, could Germany destroy 
England, even if our Navy were sunk and London 
occupied by the Prussians. English civilization, the English 
language, English manufactures would still exist, and as a 
matter of practical politics it would be totally impossible 
for Germany to establish a tyranny in this country. 

If the Germans, instead of being resisted by force of 
arms, had been passively permitted to establish themselves 
wherever they pleased, the halo of glory and courage 
surrounding the brutality of military success would have 
been absent, and public opinion in Germany itself would 
have rendered any oppression impossible. The history of 
our own dealings with our Colonies affords abundant 
examples to show that under such circumstances the refusal 
of self-government is not possible. In a word, it is the 
means of repelling hostile aggression which make hostile 
aggression disastrous and which generate the fear by which 
hostile nations come to think aggression justified. As 
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between civilized nations, therefore, non-resistance would 
seem not only a distant religious ideal, but the course of 
practical wisdom. 


It would be putting printer’s ink to a 
wasteful purpose to make any sort of com- 
ment upon this staggering faith of the in- 
destructibility of English institutions if the 
Germans, ‘instead of being resisted by 
force of arms, had been passively permitted 
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to” walk in and Germanize us. As Mr. 
Russell, however, does hold that faith, there 
is nothing to say ‘but that I offer my, sin- 
cere sympathy to his friends. But the real 
wonder of the whole -passage is its revela- 
tion that there does exist amongst us a 
type of mind, adult and educated, so for- 
lornly short of any sense of nationalism and 
patriotism that it is apparently even uncon- 
scious that it is not there. Such a mind, of 
course, is beyond the reach of verbal ex- 
postulation—one would hardly have the sense 


’ of talking to a fellow-creature. He writes 


in English, it is true, but you feel you 
would have to _ gesticulate back if you 
“talked” to him. He might have been 
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born in Mars! Mars! No!—unless he has 
been deported as an undesirable and un- 
martial alien. But, whatever his astral origin, 
his natural habitat is the moon. 


Lives there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
“This is my own—my native land”? 


Apparently, dead poet, the answer to your 
question is in the affirmative. Unless 
‘liberty’ really means something like saw- 
dust, coke, or cucumbers—unless, that is, 
language has ceased to convey ideas—we 
are now, in simple fact, ¢ightmg for our 
liberty just as much as Mr. Bertrand Russell 
would fight for his liberty if three hefty 
hooligans entered his cloistered rooms in 
Trinity, and forthwith proceeded to order his 
daily life—what he should eat, when he 
should sleep, what he should read, and even 
what, as far as they could control that 
mysterious process in him, what he should 
think. That is, if he would fight. But,, 
as he tells us, his ‘practical wisdom” 
would induce him to offer the opposition of 
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“non-resistance.”” And I can quite believe 
it. There was a Russell who died for 
liberty—we now have one who wouldn't even 
make a fight for it. I have not read any 
other contribution by Mr. Russell to philo- 
sophy. Probably, however, his works are 
known in Germany. And now we begin to 
see that there may have been more discern- 
ment than we thought in the German idea 
that we had become such an effete race 
that there was not a kick left in us. 
There are those amongst us who, looking 
round on the many fissiparous and revolu- 
tionary movements in our national life that 
manifested themselves during the few years 
preceding the war, sincerely and grievously 
felt that nothing short of some supreme 
national crisis would shock us into a sense 
of the realities we were forgetting, and 
would purge us of our follies. But must 
there not, indeed, be “ something rotten ”’ 
in State or people when, even in the height 
of the greatest test of national character 
we have ever had to face, folly and per- 
versity and unimaginative selfishness still 
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prevail?—so that at one end of the social 
scale we get the cloistered don, in his 
scholar’s cell, bemusing us with the “ prac- 
tical wisdom” of not raising a finger to 
defend the land or very house we live in, 
whilst at the other end a crowd of dockers 
on strike can meet the appeal of one of 
their “leaders” to go back to work with 
cries of ‘‘ Never mind the Germans and the 
war—keep to the labour question!” (At 
Birkenhead, March 30th). 


There is, of course, sufficient reason for 
considering the perverse people as an 
enemy within our own gates, even if we 
consider merely the energies which they 
cause to be dissipated in internal discussion. 
But they do a much graver harm than that 
of disturbing the national unity, and troubling 
the national mind. The authenticated writer, 
‘A Neutral Observer,’ who has been con- 
tributing to The Times at intervals, his im- - 
pressions of the German people during the 
war, wrote an article in that paper on 
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March 29th, from which I take the follow- 
ing passage :— 

To imagine that there is in Germany any idea whatever 
of defeat would be to arouse hopes in the minds of the 
Allies and lull them into a sense of false security. It is 
true that Germans now say, Wir mussen siegen (We must 
win) instead of Wir werden siegen (We shall win) as formerly. 
Some Germans even think, as one distinguished professor 
said to me on the eve of my departure—“ We cannot win, 
but we shall not lose. We shall, at least, retain Belgium. 
For the rest, we have strong friends in England who, with 
the Peace Party will see to it that the German people shall 
reap some reward for the blood and treasure expended in 
the last eight months, and that German culture shall not 
be removed from the great place it has occupied in the 
world.” 


Let us pause for a moment to point out 
that whilst Dr. Lyttelton thinks we ought 
to give up Gibraltar as the price of victory, 
the Germans are confident of retaining 
Belgium as the reward of defeat. And we 
again see the hopeless, ineradicable German 
idea of non-reciprocity in the calm assump- 
tion that they simply “must” retain Bel- 
gium as “some reward for the blood and 
treasure expended.” But if Germany is to 
retain Belgium as her reward for blood and 
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treasure, what is Belgium to retain for her 
expenditure of blood and treasure? The answer 
obviously is: Not only Belgium, but Germany. 

But the significant words of that passage, 
of course, are those I have italicized. The 
Germans “have strong friends in England 
who, with the Peace party, will see to it” 
that Germany shall cheat victory of its 
rights—friends to them and, without hyper- 
bole, traitors to us who will help to bolster 
up the tottering tyranny. I have described 
in this chapter some of their representa- 
tive manifestations and activities, without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive list. 
But, by his European reputation and influ- 
ence, the Shaw still “tops the bill,’ and 
now we can return to him. 
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VII 


THE Shaw, also, is much concerned about 
our sentiments towards the Germans. He 
wishes to take, not only the conceit, but 
fies hate out of us. And yet it is clear 
that it is not the passion of Hate that he 
hates, so much as our having, as he sup- 
poses, the diabolical temerity to hate Germany. 
If it were Hate that was so hateful to 
him, what an opportunity for Shavian in- 
vective he missed in not lecturing the 
Germans (‘‘ who are, to say the least, quite 
as cultured as we are’) upon the fierce 
passion of hatred for us that consumes 
‘them! I suppose he would say that it 
would have been difficult for him to reprove 
the Germans for hating us, seeing that he 
thinks they have every reason for doing so; 
whilst his most favourable opinion of our 
share of the responsibility for the war is 
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that we are six and Germany is the half- 
dozen, that it is a case of the pot and 
the kettle! ‘When Europe and America 
come to settle the treaty .. . they will have 
to consider how these two incorrigibly pug- 
nacious and inveterately snobbish peoples, 
who have snarled at one another for forty 
years with bristling hair and_ grinning 
fangs . ...,’’ ete. I admit, therefore ithar 
it would have been extremely difficult for 
Bernhardi Shaw to chide Germany, were it 
ever so gently, for hating. us who, after 
snarlng at her for forty years, at lage 
pounced on her in such a cowardly fashion. 
Yet, after all (seeing that at least the pot 
can do what the kettle does) we had just 
as much right to make war on Germany 
as Germany had to make war on Belgium, 
or even on France, so we will call that 
account quits, and say nothing about scraps 
of paper for the moment. Nevertheless, if 
Hate is hateful in us, if we are damnable 
people to hate Germany because she has 
waged war barbarically, and not merely 
because she is our foe, it is really letting 
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Germany off too lightly (especially in one 
who distributes his Final Judgments like an 
omniscient Almighty) not to reprove her 
for hating us as the foe merely. For it 
is as her foe, and not as fellow Huns, that 
they now hate us, saying, ‘‘ God _ punish 
England!” instead of ‘‘ Thank you for pass- 
ing the mustard,” and ‘‘May He punish 
her!” as they tear off a perforated portion 
of a bread-ticket; and singing Hymns of 
Hate where we should still sing the Doxo- 
logy. It is as ‘‘the enemy” only, and 
not as apostles and practitioners of “ fright- 
fulness,” that the “ quite-as-cultured-as-we- 
are”’ have invented these new salutations in 
our honour. For, try as even he might, 
the Shaw really could not justify Germany’s 
hatred by contending that it was merely 
the expression of her noble and righteous 
wrath against the unspeakable and unprint- 
able atrocities committed by English troops: © 
even he could-not allege that our soldiers 
have burned German cities to ashes; blown 
Cologne cathedral to bits; massacred the 
inhabitants of German villages by the hun- 
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dred; violated German women; shot aged 
Lutheran pastors in cold blood; and pillaged 
Aix-la-Chapelle (or Aachen, if ‘that falls 
sweeter upon his ear), and then fined its 
misery sixty million marks. Even the Shaw 
can’t say our soldiers have done these things, 
for the simple reason (as he himself might 
amiably put it, if he really wishes to be 
fair) that they have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity. And so the Germans hate us not 
because we are rival Huns, but because we 
are merely the enemy. 

Yet of their hate of us the historian Shaw 
gives no hint. In vain will the learned 
professors of Pumpernickel turn, in the year 
2915, to his historical pages to discover any 
corroboration of the legend handed down in 
England that the Germans, during the Great 
War, simply lay awake at nights hating 
England. ‘I am writing history,’ says this 
Shawful person, and by that he means that 
he must not build anything into the structure 
of his case which would destroy the sym-— 
metry of his malice. Yet, at the time he 
wrote, “London an ash-heap!” was their 
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national aspiration; and their imaginative 
artists (who, no doubt, were feeling the 
competition of official photographs showing 
the gentle German soldier playing pick-a- 
back with trustful Belgian children, whilst 
proud and arcadian Belgian mammas looked 
on at the pretty idyll from their peaceful 
cottage doors), their artists, I say, were 
feeding the popular demand for cheerful 
facts by picturing visions of London lying 
in ruins beneath spick-and-span Zeppelins. 
Nay, whilst our small boys were still 
whistling that sanguinary battle-song, “It’s 
a long, long way to Tipperary,” this was 
the lullaby crooned over the cradles of the 
baby Kannon-futter, which (unless a miracle 
be worked in their Prussianized hearts) will 
be nurtured to feed Moloch and avenge 
to-day in another “Der Tag’ forty 
years on :— | 


Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand; 

We live as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone— 
England ! 
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And whilst, in their English camps, our 
German prisoners were learning to play 
‘“footer’’ with their surplus loaves (we can 
imagine their satiety if the supply led to 
a surplusage) the German gaolers of our 
less fortunate compatriots made up for a 
deficiency in rations by feeding their victims 
with tales of woe: London in flames, India 
in revolt, German warships welcomed by the 
Dublin Corporation, Dover destroyed, the 
Grand Fleet in flight, the French “rising ” 
against their English foes, and such bald 
and Hun-convincing narratives. But on these 
things the Shaw is silent. On the other 
hand, his impartial eye has noted “A rather 
blackguardly cartoon in Punch, which mocks 
the agony of Berlin!” Of Berlin, mind 
you!—shameful partisanship on the part of 
Punch, which has also, as the Shaw must 
have observed with pain, contained allusions 
quite disrespectful to the Kaiser. ‘‘ Which 
mocks the agony of Berlin!” Faugh, Mr. 
Shaw !—You who maintain a “rather black- 
guardly’”’ silence concerning the extremely 
blackguardly cartoons in which German 
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“humour” has mocked the agony of Bel- 
gium, adding not insult to injury, but con- 
tumely to outrage. 

And all the time the Shaw knows, of 
course, that we do not hate the Germans, 
I almost regret to say, half as much as 
they deserve. If we could, in the flash of 
a moment, concentrate the philosophy and 
toleration of a hundred years, we should 
never, of course, hate anything or anybody ; 
but we only live our own day, and I fear 
that not to hate the Germans for their 
current crimes argues inferior moral sensi- 
bility rather than superior Christian charity. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that we repay 
their hatred by a good-humoured wonder 
at the childish intensity and adult futility 
of it. We joke about their hate, and laugh 
with the blackguardly Punch when he depicts 
the Head of the Hate Bureau rubber-stamp- 
ing flat-fish with the legend, ‘“ Gott strafe 
England!” and returning them to the ocean 
to spread the evangel. And when we take 
their hate seriously, it is only to turn the 
moral to our own profit by a lofty disdain 
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to return their hate—in an effort to achieve 
the philosophy of a century even whilst each 
day brings to us its due record of deeds of 
hatred, cruelty, malice, and horror. 

And it so happens that if you wish to 
find the serenest and loftiest disavowals of 
Hate you have to go, not to “ Common 


? 


Sense about the War,’ but to such repre- 
sentative organs of Mr. Shaw’s detested 
“English Junkerism” as The Times and 
The Pall Mall Gazette; and in their pages 
you can read nobler tributes to the wicked 
futility of hate than any tributes I have 
ever seen from the Shaw to any decent 
human emotion whatever. We do _ not, 
then, need his concern for us in_ this 
matter, and he might have better employed 
his time and pen in telling his friendly and 


easy-going protégés: a few home truths. 


* Mr. Shaw calls the South Germans ‘the friendliest and 
most easy-going people in the world.” Some of the worst 
atrocities committed by the German Army have been proved | 
against the Bavarians, and Lissauer’s ‘‘ Hymn of Hate” (the 
authentic and officially-adopted hymn) came from Munich; 
whilst Heinrich Vierordt, Court Councillor to the Grand 
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But the Shaw, of course, keeps all his 
home-truths for the old folks at home— 
his charity begins abroad. And just as he 
gleefully “rubs in” our “reputation” for 
hypocrisy, so he derives zest from the oppor- 
tunity (which he creates for himself) of 
holding us up to scorn as a_ vindictive, 
hating, and hateful people. 

In answer to talk of ‘“ bleeding Germany 
white,” he takes a ferociously satirical joy 
in pointing out (as though it were the 
logical and shameful conclusion of that 
defeat of Germany at which we aim) that 
the one sure way to do it “is to kill, say, 
75 per cent. of all the women in Germany 


Duchy of Baden, has distinguished himself by writing another 
hymn of hate, whose fine frenzy begins :— 


O, thou, Germany, hate now! 
With a soul of iron, cut the throats of millions of men of 
that devil’s race, 
Until higher than the mountains 
Will be heaped the smoking flesh and bones. 
O, Germany, now hate! 
Clad in bronze, take no prisoners, to each enemy a bayonet 
thrust through the heart! 
Silence all. Make a desert of the surrounding countries. 
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under sixty.” He dilates on his discovery 
with the evident satisfaction of your hard- 
headed, see-what-it-comes-to, no-damned-non- 
sense-about-me practical man. And having 
then brought us to our knees by proving 
that we daren’t ‘‘ bleed Germany white” by 
slaying German women wholesale, because 
it would be “too horrible” (as he actually 
Says, with extravagant moderation, whilst 
believing it to be a sentiment which only 
anti-militarists are capable of feeling), he 
concludes that point to his triumphant satis- 
faction: “So please let us hear no more 
of kicking your enemy when he is down so 
that he may be unable to rise for a century!” 
Was ever such self-satisfied coxcombry ? 

Ah, but it is when he comes to the 
people who want to see the Kaiser punished, 
and ‘‘who declare that Germany must be 
maimed and trodden into the dust,’ that 
the Shaw shows you what righteous stuff 
he is made of. And if you are amongst 


‘ 


those who have ‘ clamoured for the humilia- 


tion’’ of the enemy, if you have “shrieked ”’ . 
that “St. Helena is too good for the Kaiser,” 
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if you have ventured, when reading some 
of the pan-Germanic claims to rule the 
earth, to hope that Germany may be “ trodden 
into the dust”’ so that Europe may be free 
from her menace for another century, then 
read what the Shaw has to say of the 
likes of you :— 


Let us call these people by their own favourite name, 
Huns, even at the risk of being unjust to the real Huns. 
And let us send as many of them to the trenches as we 
can possibly induce to go, in the hope that they may 
presently join the list of the missing. 


Serene and lofty-minded Shaw! who can 
keep his head high above the clouds of 
passion and the human weakness of hate— 
where Germans are concerned! But Ordinary 
Common or Garden Shaw, who can _ hiss 
and hate with the commonest of us—where 
any amongst ourselves are concerned! We 


U 


have called the Germans ‘“ Huns” because 
they massacred, looted, burned, starved, and 
drove women before them to shield them- 
selves from the slaughter; because they 
have, by their most inhuman “ frightful- 
ness,’ put into the fullest practice the Bis- 
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marckian precept: “In the enemy’s country 
you must make the population feel to the 
utmost extent the horrors of war, for it will 
compel them to bring pressure on their 
Government to get rid of the unmerciful 
invader as soon as possible.”’ And some 
of us have ventured, in an incoherence of 
outraged feeling, to say what they deserved 
for their crimes, and that is too much for 
the high-minded Shaw. “‘ Huns’ your- 
self!’? he promptly says, “I'd like to see 
you shot!’—and then becomes a Dr. Watts 
and reads us a little homily on the wicked- 
ness of letting your angry passions rise. 

. Well, perhaps it is wrong to talk of 
positive hate. The sentiment can  cer- 
tainly be more politely put in the form 
of a negative: “I do not like you, Mr. 
Shaw.”’ 

I need trouble the reader with only two 
more quotations from the “history” and 
veracious chronicle of the Shaw. Either 
is fatal to his good name in this matter, 
for both enhance his reputation. The first 
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Peetake from a communication to The 
Nation of February 20th :— 


I have set myself from the first to discredit the Belgian 
pretext for the war, and to induce our Ministers and news- 
papers to drop it. I did so even before the documents 
found in Brussels by the Germans /ef/t the Foreign Office so 
completely bowled out by the German Chancellor that it had 
not a word to say, and was reduced to hiring a street boy 
to put out his tongue at him. 


The reference to the feat of the German 
Chancellor is, of course, an allusion to the 
Statement, he made in the Reichstag on 
December 2nd to this effect :— 


As to the guilt of the Belgian Government, many 
indications were already known at that time [on the 
invasion of Belgium on August 4th], but there were no 
positive and written proofs. Now, however, it is demon- 
strated by documents found in Brussels that the Belgians 
surrendered their neutrality to England; and when our 
troops entered Belgian territory they were on the ground 
of a State which had given up its neutrality long ago. 


The lie, which has now gone on the retired 
list, has been formally branded by (1) the 
British Government, (2) the French Govern- 
“ment, (3) the Belgian Government, and 
(4) by King Albert of Belgium. The 
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‘‘ discovery” was made, of course, in the 
interests of neutral opinion, but. its effect 
upon America was represented by a cartoon 
which appeared in The New York Herald 
during January. The cartoon represented 
a burglar (with a Kaiserliche moustache) 
standing over the body of his victim as it 
lay on a bed having the Belgian crown at 
its head. And the “caption” of the car- 
toon ran: ‘“‘ Under the pillow of the victim 
was found a weapon to be used for defence, 
thus absolving the burglar from all blame.” 
That ironic and parodic sentence exactly 
and sufficiently disposed of the German 
dialectical taradiddle that because Belgium 
had taken counsel with one of her guarantors 
how to meet, if and when it came, the 
perfidy of another of her guarantors, she 
had justified the perfidy being committed. 
Nobody could be deluded by it—not even 
the Shaw; for its rejection is merely 
a matter of intelligence, and if the 
Shaw is not intelligent there is simply 
nothing at all left for him to be. iu 
upon a point vital to the very honour of 
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the country in which it is his privilege to 
live, he chooses to say he believes the 
word of the German statesman to whom 
the Belgian treaty itself was ‘‘ only a scrap 
of paper’ in preference to the word of 
England, backed by that of Belgium 
and of France. I no more believe he 
believes Bethmann-Hollweg than Bethmann- 
Hollweg believes himself: the point is 
that he says he does, that he calls England 
the liar, and takes the word and side of 
England’s enemy—he, the unscrupulous con- 
troversialist, compared with whom a street 
boy putting out his tongue is an ornament 
to society and one of the amenities and 
urbanities of London life. 

The next quotation is that wonderful 
paragraph (which will justify a monument to 
the Shaw so that the words may be graven 
eat) which forms the “No... 6.” of his 
dogmatic conclusions in ““ Common Sense ”’ :— 

(6) It had better be admitted on our side that as to the 
conduct of the war there is no trustworthy evidence that 
the Germans have committed any worse or other atrocities 


than those which are admitted to be inevitable in war 
or accepted as part of military usage by the Allies. 
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Here we must give the Shaw the benefit 
of the date on which he issued those words. 
On November 14, 1914, the Huns had not 
quite got their second wind in their course 
of “ frightfulness,’ to which Belgium was 
then the chief witness. But even to give 
him that benefit merely means that up to 
November 14th they had not committed any 
of the atrocities they committed subsequent 
to that date. ‘What “trustworthy evidence ” 
was there of atrocities already committed 
when he wrote—‘ trustworthy,” that is, to 
the normal honest intelligence? The very 
paper which published his “Common Sense” 
as a supplement, wrote, on September 
26th, with six weeks: of German atroc- 
ties still to run before the Shaw denied 
them :— 


It becomes every day less and less possible to hope 
that the stories of German outrages in Belgium have been 
seriously exaggerated. The evidence collected with the 
utmost care by reliable investigators on the spot 7s so over- 
whelming, both in its quantity and in the circumstantial 
and confirmatory nature of the details, that there is no 
way of avoiding the conclusion that the occupation of — 
Belgium has been carried out with a deliberate darbarity 
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for which no modern parallel can be found in the history 
of warfare between civilized States (Editorial comment in 
The New Statesman, September 26, 1914). 


The ‘“ overwhelming ”’ evidence which con- 
vinced The New Statesman—no willing be- 
liever, as we can imagine—was at that time 
limited to those multitudinous reports of 
private observers, actual sufferers, and news- 
paper correspondents which, even by the end 
of September, had blunted our feelings and 
prepared us for any horror. But, in the 
interval between the end of September and 
November the 14th, the official reports of Bel- 
gium and France had begun to be published ; 
and they not only confirmed these unofficial 
reports, but showed how inadequate was our 
knowledge of the sickening truth. But the 
name of Louvain itself is not found in Mr. 
Shaw’s pages; and Termonde, Aerschot, and 
Malines share in the oblivion of Louvain 
in his “history,” though the ashes of 
Louvain were cold long before he wrote, and 
the murdered men, women, and children of 
Termonde and Malines lay mouldering in 
their graves. 
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But let us, like the Shaw, say nothing 
of what happened or was officially: revealed, 
before he wrote. Let us merely say (what 
is not true) that there were only vague, un- 
specified rumours, without names, or places, 
or dates, so that at the time he wrote any 
man anxious to give the Germans the benefit of 
the doubt, and himself not being too particular, 
could have stretched a point to say there 
was still “no trustworthy evidence” of 
atrocities committed by them other than we 
“accept’’ and (inferentially) will commit 
ourselves when we get the chance. But, 
even so, the revelations made since (official, 
overwhelming, incontrovertible, and now com- 
monplace), damn the Shaw completely ; for 
he has not come forward to say: “Since 
I wrote, out of the charity of my judg- 
ment and the reluctance of my humani- 
tarian mind to believe the incredible, the 
incredible has happened; and the measure 
of my reluctance to believe is now the 
measure of my horror to know.” The reve- 
lations since made in the French official 
reports simply turned the stomach of a man 
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of ordinary moral and physical sensibility. 
Probably that sensibility is a weakness of 
the digestive system of a carnivorous human 
beme. It may be that if you can stand 
a constant vegetarian diet you can stand 
anything ; and perhaps to be an aggressive 
and vituperative ‘‘ humanitarian ’’ merely means 
that your indignation at what human beings 
have suffered is neutralized and cancelled 
out by your toleration because other human 
beings have caused the suffering; and prob- 
ably the mind of the international socialist 
is so beautifully denationalized that it refuses 
to be indignant when French people have 
been massacred because Germans also follow 
the red flag. But these are hypotheses and 
mysteries. What is certain is that the Shaw 
has exercised a superhuman restraint since 
the revelation and occurrence of German 
outrages became a _ daily commonplace. 
Seeing the excesses and extravagances of 
his controversial temperament, it might have 
been expected in ‘a humanitarian ”’ that, upon 
the publication of the French report, with 
its page after page of authenticated horrors, 
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he would have become delirious and incoherent 
in his denunciation. But the humanitarian 
has kept his head wonderfully—he hasn’t 
turned a hair. If a soldier dies next week 
through inoculation for typhoid, then you 
will see the Shaw spluttering humanitarian 
invective readily enough ; but old M. Jeandin, 
fastened to a stake and _ pierced with 
bayonets; young Mlle X., raped by nine 
soldiers; Madame Y., forced to look on 
at her daughter’s dishonouring; the aged 
widow Z. butchered at her door; the one 
hundred inhabitants of Creil forced to work 
against the defence of their country and 
kept in the fields for seven foodless days ; 
the women and children driven as a shield 
before the advancing hosts—the whole hellish 


‘ 


record leaves the Shaw so “ speechless ” that 
he-says nothing in particular about them, 
but in The New Statesman of January 23rd 
is still found protesting against “that crude 
department of patriotism which consists in 
inventing atrocities’”’! When he wrote, 
Belgium was a desolation among. the habita- — 
tions of mankind such as the sun has never 
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before looked upon. There was a theme 
for the humanitarian !—the woes of Belgium 
rather than our ‘“‘ hypocrisy’ concerning her ! 
He is a vegetarian because, as he says, he 
will not 


6s 


eat his fellow-creatures’’; he 
does not believe in capital punishment; his 
abhorrence of flogging is so profound that 
“I should blush to offer a lady or gentle- 
man mere reasons for my disgust at it” 
(The Times, June 15, 1904); he weeps for 
the guinea-pig, or, at least (weeping being 
an extremely unintellectual exercise and there- 
fore beneath him), he becomes polemically 
furious over the monstrous crime of experi- 
menting upon a guinea-pig in the interests 
of science—or, as he would put it, by a 
league of unscrupulous quacks. So large 
is his heart that these things bestir him ; 
so accommodating is his stomach that the 
sickening horrors of Belgium and of France 
find him busy with our hypocrisy about Bel- 
gium. He reads a book which shows that 
Germany’s ethical notion of glorious war is, 
“Spray your enemy with petrol—unless you 
think he will retort with sulphuric acid,” 
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but the only reference I have seen him 
make to Professor Morgan’s illuminating 
book: was one of derision. He remem- 
bers Dinashawi, and ‘the case of Tom 
Mann,” and the other crimes of England, 


but the humanitarian Shaw writes no pam- | 


phlet of “‘common sense” concerning the 
great German crime against humanity. What 
a theme for the humanitarian! What an 
outlet, to a man already sure of his audi- 
ence, for all the passion of right and 
justice and human honour which might have 
moved a man! He might have taken as 
his text, not the hypocrisy of England, but 
the commonplace burglary of German soldiers 
—with an organized ““War Prize Service” 
emptying Belgian houses of their furniture, 
clearing them from floor to garret like sys- 
tematic broker’s men, and packing the loot 
off to the Fatherland; he might have written 
of the bare, trampled fields; the missing 


stolen cattle ; the missing villages—wiped out, | 


so that in some places you cannot tell 


* The German War Book, translated with a preface by 
Professor J. H. Morgan. 
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where the church stood; of the women and 
old folk driven wandering among piles of 
disordered bricks, laughing in madness; of 
the underlinen sent by officers home to wives 
who will coquettishly wear the shameful loot ; 
of babies being born to famished women 
lying on stone in devastated churches. There 
were a thousand texts for the humanitarian 
to preach from, to arm us with the faith 
to fight this war in a spirit to ensure that 
all wars might cease—to uplift our hearts 
for an immense task yet before us. But 
of these crimes, bringing, misery to every 
man, woman, and child in an innocent land, 
only a few dubious words from the humani- 
tarian ; and of the unspeakable and _ bloodier 
crimes: ‘there is no _ trustworthy  evi- 
Genees-.. .’ Pah! I. can understand the 
crime of Germany reducing Mr. Shaw to 
speechlessness, but that it should only move 
him to thrust his head through the biggest 
horse-collar ever provided for him moves 
me to—pity. But, says the imperturbable 
humanitarian, ‘“‘Let us not sneer at the 
German pretensions to culture: let us face 
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the fact that the Germans are just as cul- 
tured as we are, to say the least.” Mar- 
vellous humanitarian! What self-possession, 
what sang-froid, what judicial calm ! 

Even the political crime would have 
yielded a large theme for him: to show 
that the burglarious outrage of Germany 
made every shot fired by her at the Belgian 
defenders a shot of sheer murder. No 
paradoxical ingenuity would have been neces- 
sary for that contention—no tricks of his 
trade—no posturing to stand on his head— 
hardly any exaggeration—no far-fetched 
assumptions—nothing was necessary but in- 
tellectual brilliancy put to a good cause. 
But the very straightforwardness of that 
theme—its common, humdrum, obvious human 
truth—disqualified it, of course, as a worthy 
theme for the gigantic intellect of the 
humanitarian Shaw. He will not let his 
feet tread the broad highway which others 
conscientiously plod. A “humanitarian,” the. 
intellectual company of his kind is not good 
enough for him; a “socialist,” he is anti- 
social to the core; a ‘‘ democrat,” he fights 
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with tooth and claw to detach himself from 
every majority. All these things we by 
now understand and are prepared for. But, 
though scarcely prepossessed in his favour, 
I was not prepared to find that he, the 
most studious and implacable ‘“ humani- 
tarian’’ we have got, could have let pass 
the opportunity which bleeding Belgium gave 
him by writing thirty-five thousand words 
mainly to prove our “hypocrisy” and not 
sparing fifty in Belgium’s pity. 

He might say, of course, that there was 
no need for him to write a word upon a 
matter so utterly beyond controversy. But 
that excuse would still not avail him, for 
the part played by England is also utterly 
beyond controversy—especially such  con- 
troversy as his; but that has not prevented 
him spending arduous days and gratifying 
his “slightly malicious taste” to ‘take the 
conceit out of us.” The difference between 
the two opportunities is that one was made 
for him and the other he perversely made 
for himself; that to have taken the first 
would have done some good (even though 
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his voice had risen only above a universal 
chorus), but that to have taken the second 
has done no earthly good to anybody (putting 
its £1,500 value on one side for the moment), 
and that to have taken the first might have 
made him famous, but to have taken the 
second still leaves him only notorious. And 
the Shaw, I fear, prefers notoriety to fame 
and honour any day. He accepts without 
question or hesitation and even eagerly the 


9 


German “‘ discovery of Brussels docu- 
ments: but of the atrocities that had 
already set the world shuddering when he 
wrote, there was ‘“‘no trustworthy evidence ” 
that the Germans had done anything we 
were not prepared ourselves to do. 


x* * 


“The Kaiser’s victory over British and French 
Democracy would be the victory of Militarism 
over civilization ; it would literally shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind.” 

I suppose you could not tell me _ off- 
hand whether that is a quotation from a 
speech by Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
or Mr. Bonar Law, or a passage from a 
leader in The Times. As a matter of fact, 
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the sentiment can be found, almost word 
for word, in speeches of all the leaders 
of our political parties and in _ leading 
articles of all the papers printed in the 
land. But the precise and actual words I 
have quoted are taken from page 27 of 
“Common Sense About the War,” by 
Bernard Shaw. It is true that two pages 
earlier he has told us that nothing but 
“the derision of history” awaits “all 
attempts to represent this war as anything 
higher, or more significant philosophically, 
or politically, or religiously, for our Junkers 
and our Tommies than a quite simple 
primitive contest of the pugnacity that 
bullies and the pugnacity that will not be 
bullied ’—nothing more for Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey (who are the Shaw's 
chief “ Junkers”) and for the British Army 
fighting and dying out there than a brute 
contest with no higher sense of its moral 
import than “You hit me and [ll hit you 
back!” But for the elect, for the people 
who really count and know what’s what, 
for people of really fine and altogether 
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superior moral and mental perception—in 
short, for the Shaw—this war is a con- 
test between militarism and civilization: a 
sentiment now so hackneyed even in the 
nursery that only a Great Thinker like the 
Shaw would regard it as a Great Thought. 

He utters it, moreover, as his original 
discovery. He wished to show that, though 
we are right to fight, we didn’t know how 
and why we were and therefore had no 
right to be—that we are really as vile as 
Germany (only not quite so cultured, and 
with a miserable hypocrisy superadded from 
which the Germans are exempt), but that 
we happen to be right by accident, he is 
sorry to say, and no.credit to us for being 
right until he had told us why we might 
be—but to the Shaw all the glory for dis- 
covering that, though wholly wrong in our 
motives, we are on the high-road of a 
good cause, despite ourselves, if only we 
will follow him, consent to reach our 
destination by his divagations, and let him 
take the conceit and stuffing out of us 
en route. 
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There, right in front of him, lies the 
goal—but a few short steps to take and 
he ‘can then harangue the assembled universe 
to his heart’s content. But nothing so 
simple and easy for the original-minded 
Shaw. With a “ Yah! I’ll show you English 
a thing or two!” he immediately bounds 
away from the high-road, jumps _ ditches, 
scrambles through hedges, climbs trees, 
crosses bogs, seeks out a dunghill or two 
from which to crow, hides himself in forests 
in order to emerge feeling valiant, and turns 
his back on the high-road every time his 
doublings and twistings bring him in sight 
of it. And at length, having done no more 
than gone terribly out of his way in order 
to earn an entirely undeserved reputation 
as a moral pioneer, he returns panting to the 
high-road, and declaims to the assembled 
multitude which had reached the same point 


before he set out for it: ‘‘ This, you mis- 
guided fools, is the conclusion I have 
reached!” In vain does the multitude 


point out that they were there first: “ And 
we have no mud on our boots from wading 
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in bogs and crowing on dunghills, no straws © 
caught from the wind in our dishevelled 
hair, and we need no wash-and-brush-up 
before we can enter respectable society 
again.” For the Shaw tells them that they 
have no right to be there, since they have 
not come his way: “/ am the pioneer! 
I alone know the secret trail!’ Amazing 
man! <A sort of Tartarin of Taradiddle- 
ton, not quite certain how the part should 
be played, and falling between two stools 
—neither ‘‘straight’’ enough for decent 
melodrama nor ingenuous enough for honest 
farce. 


VIll 


THERE are indications that Mr. Shaw is 
just a little uneasy, I will not say in his 
conscience, but in his mind, about his 
“common sense.” For, in a supplementary 
article in The New Statesman entitled “ The 
Last Spring of the Old Lion,” he actually 
brought himself to write the sentence: “I 
take off my hat to him as he makes his 
last charge ’—which is awfully kind of him. 
“The British Lion going into action whilst 
the Shaw lifts his hat” is a subject only 
to be dealt with in a Max Beerbohm car- 
toon. And it is possible that the Shaw 
(who, like his mock-hero in “Arms and 
the Man,” ‘never apologizes,’ even to a 
schoolboy) feels that this time he has 
“bitten off more than he can chew” and 
wishes he hadn’t to swallow it. So we find 
him in The Nation (March 13th) deign- 
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ing at last to explain his motive, indeed his 
raison d’étre :— 

Now it is not my business to rebuke the German pharisees ; 
they are far too useful “ us [!]. But the British pharisee 


is my natural prey; and my special contribution to the 
national defence is to send him howling into the wilderness. 


and in the next sentence he is contentedly 
rebuking the “cant” and “ hypocrisy” of 
those who, appalled at the gospel and pre- 
meditation of frightfulness revealed in the 
German War Book, will not see that it is 
only “every nation’s war book ’—though we 
only know it in Professor Morgan’s trans- 
lation from the German. But at last he 
condescends to tell us exactly what he 
thinks his duty to be. It is to scourge 
us with scorpions for our own good—* And 
a very nice day for it, too,” as George 
Robey sings. For this is hardly the time 
that a really benevolent mentor would select 
for his supremest effort in  chastisement. 
When a man is confronting a, foe in a 
life-or-death struggle, he is scarcely likely 
to appreciate the fussy pedagogic con- 
scientiousness which insists on simultaneouly 
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birching him from behind. Even, then, if 
the Shaw be benevolent in his intentions, 
his attentions are ill-timed and singularly 
misplaced, and his “special contribution to 
the national defence’? becomes merely a 
back-hander. 

But I do not believe in the benevolence 
of, his intentions. This is, after all, and 
despite his own efforts, a rational world, 
and motives must stand the test of be- 
haviour. Does a_ well-wisher hasten to 
write: ‘We are already (November 1914) 
actively engaged in piracy against Germany, 
stealing her ships and selling them in our 
prize courts, instead of honestly retaining 
them until the end of the war,” and then 
make no haste to denounce, for our 
own enheartening, that something-more-than 
“piracy” against us, of which the Falaba 
and its long death-roll was an example? 
Besides, I remember the mood in which 
he set out to clear our minds of cant, 
which now he says is his appointed task. 
I remember his jaunty intention to “take 
the conceit out’’ of us, and his admission 
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of “a slightly, malicious taste” for doing 
so. And in any case we must remember 
that his is only a self-appointed job, and 
that, in making the appointment, he begs 


the whole question of his own competence, ~ 


both in a superior morality and in a bene- 
volent application of it to us. When a 
man quite gratuitously hits you in the eye 
and expects you to acknowledge that it 
is for your own good, it is really he who 
makes the big acknowledgment: his very 
expectation, however ill-founded, is an 
acknowledgment that you are of such super- 
human magnanimity that your moral nature 
really stands in very little need of chastise- 
ment or elevation from him. 

Again, I do not forget that Mr. Shaw 
does not address himself to us only in the 
privacy, of his own study, but holds us 
up to the scorn of the boys in other 
schools (‘‘ Copyrighted in the United States 
by The New York T imes,” says a footnote 
to his pamphlet); and I simply, decline to 
applaud and accept the superior moral 
eminence of a man who busies himself in 
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explaining to others those sins in us which 
he thinks he alone has the intelligence to 
discover and the morality to condemn. 
“ Has he not once again made the British 
Lion an ass?” chuckles Professor Kirchwey, 
of the Columbian University, New York, in 
The Nation (London). I wonder whether 
The Nation (New York) would welcome to 
its columns a letter in which a London 
professor gleefully asked concerning the 
writings of any un-lynched American Shaw, 
“Has he not once again made the Ameri- 
can Eagle a carrion-crow?” And The 
New York Dramatic Mirror, explaining why 
broad-minded Americans accept Shaw and 
narrow-minded Englishmen don’t, recently 
wrote of him: “ Shaw is a specific. Almost 
everything he writes is directly aimed at a 
weak spot in the armour of the London 
populace, and he can impale the whole 
nation on his pencil-point. His analysis 
of the English, as given by Napoleon in 
“The Man of Destiny,’ is the most violent 
arraignment of national egoism ever penned.” 
That is what came of his self-appointed 
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mission, and that is the effect at which he 
aims: in drawing our portrait it is he 
who claims the credit for putting in “the 
warts,’ and the warts become mole-hills, 
but he never softens the picture for others 
to look upon. His attitude to us is not 
even impartial, still less is it benevolent. 
It is merely vindictive. To what heights 
of humility, then, does he expect us to 
rise if he thinks we ought to cry, ‘Go 
it, Shaw! Rub it in!” as he goes about 
his self-appointed job of “‘ putting us straight ” 
by crooked criticism? 

One commentator on Mr. Shaw’s outburst 
deprecated it mildly, but excused it on the 
ground that he is ‘a philanthropist socialist 
who would not hurt a fly.” The only 
thing I know about Mr. Shaw’s philan- 
thropy is that I have never seen any 
evidence of it. Philanthropy doesn’t mean 
the truculent exposition of socialistic pre- 
tensions—it means love of one’s fellow-men ; 
and in the contempt that Mr. Shaw ex-— 
hibits for his fellow-men, he almost pre- 
cludes the probability of his having any 
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real fellowship with them. For the philan- 
thropist, even if dowered with a most superior 
intelligence, even if he be a most self- 
conscious genius, has some humility in his 
composition, and Mr. Shaw simply has none. 
If he were divinely inspired as an ethical 
teacher, and the supremest genius that ever 
lived to boot, his flat-footed cocksureness 
would be offensive to the human spirit, 
and would make people who might other- 
wise be his disciples declare that they 
would rather go to hell in the company 
of sociable sinners than tread the narrow 
path hectored and lectured by such a can- 
tankerous mentor. The philanthropist, more- 
over, has not only humility, but overflows 
with the milk of human kindness; and 
Mr. Shaw at best does but squirt lactic 
acid. He is_ supercilious, contemptuous, 
arrogant, intolerant, and unquestionably the 
most truculent and unamiable controversialist 
of our time, and the cocksure screech in 
his arguments afflicts one, as Meredith said 
of the name of Manchester, like the tear- 
ing of a sheet. Moreover, he misuses his 
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intellectual strength: it is possible to be a 
bully with one’s intelligence and command 
of language, and that is precisely what Mr. 
Shaw is. 

“He would not hurt a fly!” I know 
nothing of his domestic or leisured moments, 
but I do know that he will hurt, and 
apparently delight in hurting, the human 
soul, as Mr. James Douglas has eloquently 
shown in his exposure of the cynic-sophist’s 


‘ 


poisonous “‘common sense.” In controversy, 
Mr. Shaw is a subtle poisoner. Oscar 
Wilde admired Wainwright for poisoning his 
wife because she had thick ankles. Shaw, 
who had nothing in common with Wilde 
(except the trick of paradox he borrowed 
from him), would be horrified at any one 
poisoning anybody for having thick ankles 
(with which he may even have an in- 
tellectual sympathy), but he has no scruples 
whatever about poisoning the clear mind. 


“The effect upon me of this elaborate, 


masterpiece of sophistical cynicism,’ wrote 


6é 


) 


Mr. Douglas, “was to fill me with a 


passionate desire to shake the dust of — 
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England off my shoes. . . . It has poisoned 
tiyesoul, and I know it. . . . The ‘artist’ 
who falsifies values, who suppresses facts, 
who whitewashes the blackest crimes, and 
who makes the murder of Belgium look 
like a venial peccadillo, is a dealer in 
moral poison, which would destroy our 
souls if we were to absorb it and retain 
it.’ Mr. Douglas, having a healthy in- 
tellect, soon recovered from the poison, and 
the dog it was that died. 

It is all very well for his adulators to 
indulge and condone his diabolical perversi- 
ties because it is only pretty Fanny’s way, 
and he is, after all, a brilliant intellect, 
and we mustn’t take what he says and the 
nasty way he says it too seriously. But 
it is precisely in the brilliancy of his in- 
tellect—cold as blue steel—that his powers 
of mischief lie; and if we are not to take 
him seriously, then let us all henceforth classify 
him as a clever buffoon and leave and 
neglect him at that. And the very people 
who, when he goes too far even for them, 
make these sycophantic allowances for 
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him are also the very people who keep him 
in the limelight, and, when they. themselves 
approve of his opinions, ram him and them 
down our throats. Besides, there are some 
strangely constituted people who, having once 
rashly committed themselves to a certain 
hero-worship, -will go on cheering the hero 
even whilst he outrages them in turn, for 
their vanity would be more wounded by 


confessing they had made a mistake in - 


their hero than it is by receiving his 
castigation. And Mr. Shaw’s public promi- 
nence has been “ kept going’ by that class 
of adulators. The more outrageous he is 
in speech or writing, the more rhapsodical 
they get about him—the more extravagant 
he becomes the more they purr with 
admiration. We have all seen contortionists 
at the music-halls—men who unexpectedly 


thrust their faces at you between their 


knees, or wind both legs round their necks, 


tilt their pelvis, and walk on their hands. 


It is very clever, no doubt, but slightly 
nauseating. Well, Mr. Shaw merely does 


with his mind what they do with their © 
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bodies; and if mental contortions were as 
obvious to the multitude as contortions of 
the body, Mr. Shaw would really find his 
public, not in the printed word, but as a 
music-hall turn. Yet there are people who 
even think themselves among the elect 
because they “appreciate Shaw,” who would 
be disgusted by the physical contortions, 
and cannot see that it is even more vulgar 
to watch a man tying knots with his mind 
than with his arms and legs; and when 
Mr. Shaw says that if we talk about send- 
ing the Kaiser to St. Helena we must 
_ equally be prepared in justice to send Sir 
Edward Grey there, they think him awfully 
clever and original, although all he has 
done is to thrust his grin between his 
knees. 

ao Mr. Shaw, of course, and most 
obviously, the Great War was merely his 
Great Opportunity. Having super-sneered 
industriously for twenty-five years, there was 
positively nothing left to sneer at —every 
human sentiment, virtue, and institution had 
had its turn: patriotism, religion, mother- 
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hood, marriage, womanliness, ‘Christ a 
failure,” and Gaby Deslys as good a judge 
of morals as the Bishop of Kensington, until 
he had positively got to the end, not of 
his capacity for sneering, but of anything 
to sneer at. The iconoclast was in immi- 
nent danger of compulsory retirement from 
business because he hadn’t left another image 
to smash. And along came the Great War. 
Brushed aside by the world tragedy which 
brings us down to elemental things, he and 
all his paradoxes and “ philosophies ’’ grown 
suddenly irrelevant and incongruous, he realizes 
with the right showman’s instinct that he 
can turn what should have been his eclipse 
into his opportunity. And no man of ordi- 
nary susceptibilities can read his latest out- 
rage without being profoundly struck with 
his non-moral attitude to the whole tragedy. 
What is Hecuba to him? Even the paper 
that had the courage to print it, and that 
regarded itself as “privileged” to do so, 
revealed the same conception of its quality’ 
in saying “ his method is that of the artist ”— 
though I hope The New Statesman didn’t — 
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pay him £1,500 for his art, or the New State, 
even if run by eminent if somewhat solitary 
economists, is hardly likely to beat the Old 
at getting value for money. And so, to the 
Shaw, the Great War comes as the chance 
of a lifetime. Mark Tapley rejoiced when 
his own misfortunes gave him increased credit 
for being jolly. Mr. Shaw rejoices when 
an epic tragedy, that cannot shock his com- 
placence into even a passing spasm of sin- 
cerity, gives him really a chance to show 
what the cynic-sophist may do. It enables 
him to talk of Englishmen “ snivelling 
hypocritically about our love of peace and 
our respect for treaties, and our solemn 
acceptance of a painful duty, and all the 
rest of the nauseous mixture of schoolmaster’s 
cant and cinematograph melodrama with which 
we are deluged.’ It enables him to write 
of our “cant about the diabolical personal 

disposition of the Kaiser, and the wounded 
| propriety of a peace-loving England, and all 
the rest of the slosh and tosh that has 
been making John Bull sick for months past.” 
What is his game?—‘ motive” is too re- 
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spectful a word. You can _ exhaust all 
hypotheses, and disdaining to copy Shavian 
malignity, reject the idea that he wrote for 
money, only to come to the brick-wall that 
the malice of a senseless egotism dwelling 
contentedly in a deliberate isolation accounts 
for it all. Even the periodical that pub- 
lished his effusion can find no higher tribute 
to pay to his sincerity than this :— 


It is to be observed that he has no band of disciples. 
If he had, he would certainly disown them, as soon as 
ever he discovered their existence. He views the world 
and criticizes it from a peak of his own, and whilst he is 
very willing that you should have an occasional view of 
things from his point of view, he does not invite you to 
settle down up there. 


When that is the best your best friend 
can say of you, you must indeed be very 
vulnerable to your enemies. For, transla- 
ting the friendly apologia into common-sense 
terms, it means that Mr. Shaw is nothing 


but a truculent misanthrope, an inveterate 


curmudgeon (even if we give him the credit 


for a sort of soured sincerity) who can't 


keep his curmudgeonism to himself, but must — 
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rasp it into you and then forswear you 
if you agree with him. Diogenes at least 
kept inside his tub—Mr. Shaw stands out- 
side his, and thumps it. And the humane 
world really has no use for this strenuous, 
implacable, uncompanionable, unappeasable, 
cross-grained tub-thumper who holds even 
his opinion like a dog holds his bone, snarling 
at any one who might wish to share it; so 
that even his best friends have to say he 
would refuse to let you agree with him, 
for he could not bear to lose his egotism 
and uniqueness in such concord. 

And, of course, he would be a very pathetic 
figure in his lonely egotism if one could 
only believe that it was all due to some 
kink in his moral temperament—to some 
gnawing, restless spirit of dissatisfaction with 
everything but a final and impossible per- 
fection. Years ago, I used to give him the 
benefit of that doubt. In a desperate charity 
I used to try to think that some such 
noble and superhuman defect might be the 
clue to his perversity—a defect of hopeless, 
unworldly impracticability for which you must 
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pity his temperament rather than blame his 
character. But he frustrates the most eager 
desire to take that charitable view of him— 
the kind thought has hardly had time, as 
you read on, to shape itself in your mind 
before you come across some jarring flip- 
pancy, some unworthy gibe, or & flash of 
cheap conceit, which at once throws you 
down again on to the safe terra firma of your 
own “common sense.” You then say to 
yourself, “Why try to evolve subtle theories 
to explain the obvious? Why go out of 
your way to think him an_ impracticable, 
unhappy philosopher, when he is so obviously 
a perfectly contented and most self-com- 
placent showman?” And, indeed, it is 
manifestly absurd to credit Bernard Shaw 
with having a divine discontent that nothing 
but human perfection will satisfy, for that 
amiable theory is demolished by this fact 
alone: that you find him, over and over 
again, tying himself into knots to extenuate 
or justify somebody else’s Black in order 
to blacken our White. As a trifling instance, 
I may cite his allusion to Bernhardi “ blaming 
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us for nothing but for allowing the United 
States to achieve their solidarity and become 
formidable to us, when we might have 
divided them by backing up the South in 
the Civil War.” If he is not himself a 
compact mass of cant and humbug, nothing 
could have been more repugnant to his soul 
than that we should have helped the slave- 
owning South to defeat the North; yet the 
fact that Bernhardi blames us for not doing 
so in no way detracts from his sympathetic 
estimate and interpretation of Bernhardi and 
in no degree whatever moves him to give 
us even a perfunctory and patronizing pat 
on the back for once having done some- 
thing he agreed with. So that you are 
only wasting more intellectual subtlety and 
amiable sentiment than he deserves on Mr. 
Shaw if you begin to try to account for 
him upon the charitable theory that he is 
such a fine, noble fellow, that nothing but 
the very best and noblest is good enough 
for him. Anything is good enough for him 
—especially to beat the particular dog he 
is concerned with. His perversity does not 
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arise from the impracticable impatience of 
a super-righteous mind that will stoop to 
no compromise between Light and Darkness, 
Good and Evil, Right and Might. That is 
not the clue to him—‘‘not —— likely,” to 
quote the unquotable trouvaille of which he 
is so inordinately proud. The clue to him 
is that he is no better than the rest of us— 
except that most of us would shrink from 
his methods of controversy. The sophis- 
tical, cynical fustian he writes is not meant 
to convince anybody: he merely wishes to 
infuriate you with his furiously malicious 
nonsense—not to convert you to his opinion, 
but to outrage your feelings. There is 
nothing more subtle about the Shadow of 
Nietzsche on earth than that. 

“An artist!’’? We don’t want Mr. Shaw’s 
artistic immoralities and insincerities at such 
a time. Still less do we need his’ splenetic 
egotism, now or ever. We are as tolerant 
a race as any on earth; and we know that 
tolerance is not only a moral virtue but is 
one of the manifestations of greatness, and 
from whatever quarter criticism has come 
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we have generally gone, like a courteous 
host, to meet it at the threshold. And through 
it all, we go serenely on, the politest race 
on earth, the most successful, and, I venture 
to believe, not the least honourable. But we 
tolerate, and by our toleration positively en- 
courage, all these criticisms because we have 
rather a higher standard of conduct than 
most other races. 

We are centuries ahead, for instance, of 
German civilization—although down to the 
early days of the fateful August, strange 
counsellors amongst us said that it would 
be a crime for us to hurt a hair of the head 
of the Incomparable Culture and Highest 
Human Civilization and Most Superior Intel- 
lectual Development of that then unrevealed 
people. And that we are at least three 
centuries ahead of Germany is shown by 
these lines from Philip Massinger :— 


If e’er my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school, 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followd: but for such 
As repair thither, as a place in which 
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They do presume they may with license practise 
Their lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and, for their country’s safety, 
To run upon the cannon’s mouth undaunted ; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 

To bear with patience the winter’s cold, 

And summer’s scorching heat, and not to faint 
When plenty of provisions fail, with hunger : 
Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 

Not swearing, dice or drinking— 


lines which now might appropriately be 
branded, in large type, upon the hide of 
some exalted Hun. To Mr. Shaw the lines 
are hardly likely to appeal. For he doesn’t 
think much of the Elizabethans, and of some 
of the simplest human lines in Shakespeare 
he has written, “I really shall get sick if 
I quote any more. Was ever such canting, 
snivelling, hypocritical unctuousness exuded 
by an actor anxious to show that he was 
above his profession and was a thoroughly 
respectable man in private life? ’’—whilst he 
told the Ancoats Brotherhood some years 
ago that ‘Shakespeare was born a snob, 
lived a snob, and died a snob,” and only 
a very parochial mind could be oblivious 
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of the grotesque disproportion between the 
subject and the criticism. 

So that to Mr. Shaw the lines of Massinger 
no doubt would only serve to show that our 
English hypocrisy dated back to the Eliza- 
bethans. He is very fond of flinging about 
the charge of hypocrisy, and in his “ 
Sense ” 


Common 
he mouths, with salivaceous delight, 
the morsel that we are noted for our “in- 
corrigible hypocrisy”? (a legend which he 
himself has done his best to popularize) ; 
and with malicious glee he assures us that 
“ Pecksniff is not considered so exceptional 
an English gentleman in America ’’—where 
Mr. Shaw has never been—‘as he is in 
England’; and it is to him a labour of 
love to strive to prove that ‘“‘we have not 
acquired this reputation for nothing.” (We 
““may protest against it,” says he, “as in- 
dignantly as the Prussian soldiers protest 
against their equally universal reputation for 
ferocity in plunder and pillage,” but whereas 
he cheerfully accepts the reputation of 
England abroad for hypocrisy, and says there 
is no smoke without fire, and we haven’t 
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earned the reputation for nothing, yet, of 
the Prussian soldier’s reputation for ferocity 
he says, there is ‘‘no trustworthy evidence.”) 
But there is an explanation to be given of 
our reputation for hypocrisy, which the Shaw 
is not charitable enough to have thought of. 
It is that the reputation is due to our high 
standard of public conduct, so that other 
nations (when hostilely searching, like Mr. 
Shaw, for a discreditable theory to fit in 
with their opinion of us) cannot otherwise 
account for our ‘‘noble sentiments” than 
by saying that they are in themselves proof 
of our hypocrisy. Does not Mr. Shaw 
himself so explain, to his own amiable satis- 
faction, our noble sentiments in regard to 
Belgium? And when we rather overdid our 
admiration for the negative virtues of Cap- 
tain von Miiller, of the Emden, Mr. Shaw’s 
admirers, the Huns, hastened to explain it 
as being only a vociferous effort on our 
part to pose as a sporting and chivalrous 
foe. And, indeed, nothing is easier than 
this explanation of hypocrisy for sentiments 
more exalted than you yourself are capable 
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of feeling. Not only is that sort of thing 
easy, but I dare say it enhances Mr. Shaw’s 
moral self-esteem to call somebody else a 
hypocrite. 

But we do not greatly, mind when critics call 
us hypocrites. Our professors do not solemnly 
sit down to address the universe on our 
national merits; for one of the finest fruits 
of civilization is good manners (I am sorry 
if the implication is incidentally disconcert- 
ting to Mr. Shaw), and we are generally 
too polite even to offend those who offend 
us by answering them as they often merit. 
We are so tolerant that we do not in the 
least desire that our own opinion of our- 
selves should be shared by other people; 
and for our own part, when our rank in 
the moral scale of the nations is questioned, 
we are content to reflect upon what a gap 
there would have been in the_ beneficent 
evolution of the destinies of mankind if 
England had never had a place upon the 
map. Our toleration, therefore, is not so 
much a conscious virtue as an inalienable 
attribute of greatness. When the Great Dane 
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ignores the provocative yapping of the Toy 
Pom, he is not thinking “What a fine 
magnanimous fellow am I!” but is prob- 
ably turning over in his mind, in quite a 
detached and impersonal fashion, the psy- 
chology of Toy Pommery—just as Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, in casual 
conversation across the luncheon-table, no 
doubt muse upon the phenomenon of the 
Shaw. : 

Now the Shaw, and all the Perverse People, 
think they are too good for England. Actually 
England is too good for him, and for them. 
Neither he nor they appreciate what England 
is and does, for they are too intent on dis- 
covering what she is not and has not done. 
They lack the faculty of comparative judg- 
ment. When the war broke out their com- 
ment was, ‘ Now we must roll up the map 
of Liberalism! Now all our ‘ progressive ’ 
activities are suddenly knocked on the head!” 
It was like a man, with his house starting 
to burn, lamenting that he must stop 
arranging his pretty, bric-A-brac. If they 
had truly appreciated the liberty of England 
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their most instant thought would have been 
one of fear and resentment that the very 
foundations of liberty and liberalism were 
being threatened—that we were called upon 
to fight, not for this “ism” or that of pro- 
gressive politics, but for the elementary 
national security under which we could ever 
progress at all or even preserve what we 
had now. And I verily believe that there 
are in England strange beings whose first 
grief at the war was the desolating thought 
that certain “resolutions” prepared by them 
for the next meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation would have to be postponed 
sine die. 

It is to these impossible people, people 
without a sense of proportion or historical 
perspective, that Mr. Shaw makes his appeal ; 
and though intellectually negligible, they are 
of practical importance because many of 
them happen to be a nucleus of arrogant 
_impracticability in that party which, if it 
had been in opposition, I sincerely fear, 
would have hampered rather than helped 
the Government in its present task. Sud- 
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denly plunged into an epoch of struggle 
for elemental liberties, they bemoan the 
interruption of their progressive activities. 
And yet they must value lightly what 
England stands for, or they would be amongst 
the most ferocious, rather than amongst the 
most diffident of the upholders of England’s 
right and might in the challenge to her 
liberties which has been thrown down. Above 
all, they do not see that there is a time and a 
place for everything. Taking political watch- 
words as always of equal validity, they 
believe in “free speech,”” which is only one 
of the many manifestations of our liberty, 
at a time when the individual vanity of 
free speech was never less needed. They, 
do not stop to reflect that nowhere is free- 
dom of speech more secure than in England, 
and that therefore nowhere is the obliga- 
tion of reticence a greater reciprocal duty. 
Mr. Shaw, of course, is not an English- 
man: he merely takes what England gives 
him and puts his tongue in his cheek, or 
thrusts it out, in retum. But to him, and 
to those who believe in shibboleths rather 
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than in a rational application of principles, 
I commend this reflection: the bird of 
freedom is a very fine bird, but, like all 
other birds, it can foul its own nest. And 
that is the crime and high misdemeanour 
of Mr. Shaw. He fouls, not his own nest 
(whatever the true nidus of so strange a 
bird may be), but the nest in which he 
has taken up his abode. Free speech is 
all very well, but if the State gives it can 
also take away. In any case, a really exalted 
view of the relations between the State and 
the individual demands that the individual owes 
a duty, to the State which is incompatible 
with the assertion of individual egotism. 
If I were an alien in Ireland, and Ireland 
were in the throes of a struggle in which 
the integrity of my own country was equally 
involved, I don’t think I quite see myself 
(even if I had a Shavian vanity) indulging 
in super-sneers at Ireland, and inviting the 
Dublin mob to break my windows. For 
one thing, I should expect to be taken 
at my word. But Mr. Shaw, an egotist 
from the crown of his head to the nails 
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on his toes, has all the meanness of the 
egotist; sheltered by a tolerance of which 
he doesn’t even understand the spirit (being 
the most truculent and intolerant egotist alive) 
he abuses the tolerance which passes his 
understanding. | 

Mr. Shaw boasts that he is an alien amongst 
us ; but in doing so he only takes the words 
out of our mouth. Of course he is: he 
would be an alien anywhere. His superla- 
tive egotism enables him to write, ‘‘ The truth 
of the matter, as I have spent so much 
of my life in trying to make the English 
understand . . .,” and he doesn’t understand 
that the English simply, don’t want and don’t 
need to understand him. Indeed, it would be 
a bad day for them if they ever seriously 
made the effort to. Studies of the abnormal 
can never be a popular exercise, and when 
there is not even any scientific purpose to 
be served by them they can only be left 
to the curiosity of the curious and the 
sympathy of the sympathetic. But the 
English must simply not be asked to under-— 
stand Shaw: if they succeeded the national 
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character would lie in ruins, for they would 
have to unlearn everything that makes them 
English in order to learn what makes him 
Shaw: a very bad exchange indeed. Yet, 
in his impenetrable egotism, he thinks it 
is a defect in the English not to understand 
him; he not understanding them sufficiently 
to know that it is a positive virtue that 
they don’t, and fortunately impossible that 
they should. Mr. Shaw’s intelligence should 
really be equal to the perception that 
incompatibility cuts both ways. 

He may say, of course, that we are the 
only people who don’t understand him 
(which would be flattering, though untrue), 
and that some people understand him 
thoroughly—the Germans, for instance. I 
quite agree. But then, we don’t mind that. 
In fact, we had rather they did, for it is 

t always pleasant to have one’s prejudices 

confirmed, and in this case one _ prejudice 

_ explains the other. Besides, we know what 

a fearsome business the ‘‘ Higher Apprecia- 

_ tion” of German Kultur may be; and there 

_ is, moreover, always the chance of ignotum 
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pro magnifico, and that the Germans under- 
stand the greatness of Shaw just as little as 
Professor Bode, Curator of Berlin Museum, 
understood the genuineness of a ‘“‘ Leonardo 
da Vinci’’ bust when he saw it. 

But Mr. Shaw must not run away with 
the idea that we are the only people on 
earth entitled to the distinction of neither 
understanding him nor wanting to. There 
was Tolstoy, for instance, a universal genius, 
who apparently liked him as little as we 
do, and for pretty much the same reason. 
In 1908 (so the Frankfurter Zeitung an- 
nounced in April 1912) Shaw sent Tolstoy 
a copy of his ‘Man arid Superman.” 
Tolstoy, in acknowledging the book, wrote 
that he would be better pleased with his 
mode of viewing art, civilization, and human 
progress if only he were a little more serious 
in his treatment of such themes. ‘‘ One must 
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not,’’ said Tolstoy, “speak in a jocular tone 
of such subjects as the purpose of human 
life or the causes of the evil which fills 
our existence.” Shaw replied, ‘“‘ Why not? 
Imagine that the world is only a joke of God’s 
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—still, would not you strive to make this bad 
joke a better one?” Tolstoy, replied, repeat- 
ing what he had said, and adding: ‘‘ Hence 
I must frankly admit that the concluding 
words of your letter have made upon me 
a very bad impression’’—and Tolstoy, strange 
to say, appears to have had the last word. 

I am not surprised that ‘““ Man and Super- 
man” did not commend itself to the austere 
morality, of Tolstoy; for there is rather more 
of Shaw in that work than in any other. As 
Don Juan-Shaw says therein (I hasten to 
add that Don Juan is one of the puppets 
through which the Shaw ventriloquizes his 
Own manifest opinions): ‘‘ Beauty, purity, 
respectability, religion, morality, art, pat- 
riotism, bravery, and the rest are nothing 
but words I, or any, one else, can turn 
inside out like a glove.” Very true: and 
I will accept the simile. Mr. Shaw is always 
turning gloves inside out; and you know 
both how easy a thing that is to do and 
how silly, false, and pointless a thing it 
is when you have done it. The whole 
trick of his dogmatism is simply to show 
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the seamy side of every national virtue, 
and if a man cares to “abandon” him- 
self, as Dr. Johnson said, to that sort of 
thing, nothing is easier. Religion is then 
merely pew-renting ; morality is only fear ; 
virtue is only cowardice; loyalty is only 
servility ; dutifulness is only sheepishness ; 
courage is only quarrelsomeness; faith is 
only superstition; and English honour is 
only English hypocrisy. It is all fatally 
easy, and wholly unprofitable. Shaw is not 
a critic, but a fault-finder, and his criticism 
therefore never stimulates but merely an- 
tagonizes; for you feel that even if what 
he wanted (whatever that may be) were 
brought about to-morrow morning, he would 
begin laboriously to explain to-morrow 
evening exactly what was wrong with it. 
There is no positive side to his philosophy, 
and therefore no finality to his criticisms. 
He would, if he ever got the chance, argue 
with God about the administration of heaven. 
But, as he says, he is an atheist. Naturally. 
How could such an egotist ever admit the 
existence of a Superior Intelligence? 
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The brutal truth as it lies between our- 
selves and Shaw is simply this: we don't 
want him. It is useless to talk to him 
in our polite English way—he simply doesn’t 
understand. There are some people so 
obtuse that they will not take a well-bred 
hint, and you have simply got to be rude 
to them. ‘Sir, I meant to be rude!” 
said Dr. Johnson, who had more common 
sense even in his foibles, even in his 
superstitions, even in touching the street- 
posts and collecting orange-peel, than Shaw 
has in all his superhuman and dehumanized 
intellectualism. There was common sense 
for you—the real, genuine, unpretentious 
article—and quite English, too. The _ pity 
is that Johnson is not now alive or that 
Shaw did not die a hundred and_ thirty 
years ago, for Johnson steam-rollering Shaw 
would have been one of the minor joys 
of existence. Montaigne said of England 
that it was the home of common sense; 
and so long as we refuse even to be tolerant 
to Shavianism our reputation may endure. 

At any rate, we don’t want him. We 
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don’t want his logic, his wit, his intellect, 
or his idea of morality. As to his logic, 
it is always straining at the leash to chase 
Truth as though it were a helpless hare— 
something to be run down rather than to 
be. caught up. -As to his ‘wit, it is rarely 
in good taste, often cruel, and when it 
makes you laugh it is. only with the wry 
rictus that might equally be produced by 
holding a slice of lemon in the mouth. 
As to his intellect and the whole cast of 
his mind, we don’t want it for the simple 
and sufficient reason that it is radically un- 
English: as he is a wit, perhaps he will see 
the joke if I spell it Hun-English. What- 
ever we are (and what we are satisfies us, 
subject to our own capacity for progressive 
self-improvement), we are through the work- 
ings of English character and intelligence, not 
through Shavianism, which is quite off the 
line of our national development. We have 
never had a Shaw before, and there is 
every good reason to hope we shall never 
have another. And we don’t want his superior 
moral sense, because we find it to be, 
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on the whole, rather inferior to our own, 
and not enhanced by his vericidical methods 
in controversy. 

In one of his most recent autobiographical 
revelations he says: ‘I was taught lying, 
dishonourable submission to tyranny, dirty 
stories, a blasphemous habit of treating 
love and maternity as obscene jokes, hope- 
lessness, evasion, derision, cowardice, and 
all the blackguard shifts by which the coward 
intimidates other cowards.” It was certainly 
an unfortunate handicap. Mr. Shaw adds: 
“ And if I had been a boarder at an English 
public school instead of a day boy at an Irish 
one, I might have had to add to these, deeper 
shames still.” That is as it may be—a mere 
matter of opinion, and we are equally entitled 
to speculate upon the salutary, effect that an 
English education might have had upon him, 
But, at all events, he enables us to say this: 
That he is not the product of English nurture. 
And if he is as thankful for that as we may 
be, we can at least and at last agree on 
something. 


THE END. 
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